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RACHEL. 

Tuis celebrated actress made her renirée at the Theatre 
Francais, after a most brilliant tour in Austria and Prussia, 
on Tuesday last, in the partof Camille in Les Horaces. The 
house -was crowded tg.suffocation. Rachel had been four 
months.absent from Paris, dating from her engagement with 
Mr. Mitchel in London. The public, delighted to see her 
back again, gave her a tumultuous reception, and their enthu- 
‘siasm throughout the performance knew no bounds. Rachel 

never looked better, nor played better. Her second appear- 
ance was in Phédre, on Thursday. The great actress will 
continue td bé the first attraction of the Comedie Francaise, 
notwithstanding the very deserved success of a young dé- 
bulante, Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan,* whose over-zealous friends 
should-beware, sest they. nip hecguiesias. in she bed pf Aas 
nea of Andiecrisninate SMatys 

7% ALBONS 
~The: ee a ccntralto-sopeampdett 

. the lst inst. Sorat ny tw rif 
x y -ut_the Academie, took place on the Wednes- 
‘day and Thursday previous. Her attraction remained ur-. 
abated. - The President.of the Republic bespoke and attended 
“the performance of the Favorite on Wednesdays The receipts 
con. Adboni’s Igst) night, Thursday, exceeded any previous night 
of-her sengagement. Alboni opens at the opera at Madriil 
with the Sonnambula, and returns tothe Academie on the Ist 


of. May. 








THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


Tue Betlin chorus consists of between forty and fiity male 
‘woices, ‘There are ubout twenty boys, or trebles, the re- 
mainder forming the tenors and basses.. The Loys have ex- 
‘cellent voices, and the basses are powerful and deep. -The 
tenors have not voices so good in quality, these being, for the 
most part, hard and throaty, but they sing with great precision 
andjudgment. The Berlin Choir belong to the Chapel Royal, 
‘Berlin,’ They have come to this country by permission of the 
King of Prussia, avd are under the direction of Herr Kapel- 
meister Neidhart. The training of this band of singers reflects 
the highest possible credit’ on the tact and perseverance of 
‘their teacher. “Indeed, nothing can well surpass the accuracy 
_and certainty with which they vocalise, unless it may be the 
‘ma t of the fortes and pianos, the: sfor zandos and 
‘rallentandos, which are really surprising. We ean hear, any 
day we please, finer voices at St. Paul's Cathedral and West- 
“minster Abbey, to say nothing of what we have heard at St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, and Christ's Chureh, in Dublin; but we 
“must acknowledge, at the same time, that we never heard a 





* in @ new drama, called Les Contes dé la Reine de Navarre, by Scribe and 
lagna : 





| body of male vocalists sing with so much sureness and freedom. 


Practice and experience have given them ‘a confidence and self- 
dependence we do not remember to have noticed elsewhere. 


Much curiosity was excited by the coming of this troop of 
vocalists to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the house on Friday 
night was crowded in consequence. The first essay of the 
new choristers was made in Mendelssohn’s 43rd Hymnus. 
The quality of their voices, and their perfect ensemble singing, 
was at once made manifest. Their second perfofmance was 
in a motetto by Grell, which was received with uproarious 
applause, and encored. ‘The sufprise of the audiehce may be 
imagined when, instead of repeating Grell’s chorus, they’ struck 
up “ Rule Britannia.” The hearers were beside themsélves in 
transports; but this was again transcended when, on an 
encore béing for’ “Rule-Britannia,” the Berlin 
Choir began ‘God savethe Queen.” The furore-which fol- 
lowed resembled. s ibly Bédlam broke loose’; and:as we 
have no mind to ribS wad folks and their mad dojngs, we 
shatl e’en. leave * o% or Conolly or Doctor Haslam. 


ive aud) Fhe Berlin Chorngspenygrored ® decided hit for’ the: ce 


Nationals. 


‘We find nothing during the week which Aenea notice on 
the score of novelty but Herr Deichman’s first essay on the 
xiolin before a London audience. ; Herr Deichman is a pupil 
of De Beriot, and played ‘a fantasie’ composed: expressly for 
him. by his master. Histone is exceedingly sweet and true, 
and his mechanism almost perfect. .He’ bows with a, free- hand, 
and has altogether the marks and: tokens of a first-rate per- 
former on his instrument. Herr Deichman made a most 
favourable i en on his hearers, 





M. JULLIEN’S BAL MASQUE, 

M. Juttien commenced his winter campaign at Drury 
Lane on Thursday night. . The Bal Masqué, with which he 
opened the sedson, was the most brilliant we have witnessed 
in London for very many years. M: Jullien had rivals in the 
field ; that was quite sufficient for the enterprising conductor. 
New means were resorted to, new forces supplied, and M. 
Jullien came out like a giant refreshed. “With opposition 
staring him in the face, it was necessary to lend an additional 
spur to excitement. .“ I’ shall open with a Bal Masqué, re 
argued Jullien ; and the thought was happily carried into exe; 
cution. -The end has answered M. Jullien’s warmest expecta- 
tions. All London, neatly, went to the Bal Masqué on. Thurs- 
day night; and if ‘all London were not astonished and 
delighted; we must pronounce all London little better than a 
churl, and no judge of the beautiful and the wonderful. 

To Mr. Frederick Gye was entrusted the task of the deco- 
rations and lighting thé house. Mr. Gye’s taste and expe- 
rience ate proverbial. The theatre looked like a dream of 








— 
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fairy-land, so brilliant and dazzling was the illumination, and 
so striking and beautiful the fitting-up in all its parts. The 
stage and retiring-rooms were hung with white and gold, 
which imparted a cool and grateful appearance. These d2co- 
rations formed a striking contrast to the bright scarlet of the 
boxes. The arrangement of the floral wreaths was extremely 
happy. Everywhere the eye met festoons of flowers falling 
in graceful semicircles from the front of the boxes, depending 
from the ceiling in fanciful devices, winding about the pillars, 
or wreathed in quaint draperies round the lamps. An immense 
silver butterfly, with expanded wings, hung suspended from 
the great chandelier, and upheld the centre of a number of 
wreaths of flowers, the opposite ends of which were sustained 
by other similar butterflies. The crossing and converging 
of the wreaths had a most charming effect. Scores of lamps 
were suspended from the ceiling, lighted with oil and wax. 
There was not the least glare, and yet the light was as bright 
as day. So much for Mr. Gye’s share of the Bal Masqué. 


The addition, by the way, of the magnificent Crystal Curtain, 
was, if we mistake not, of Mr. Gye’s thinking. It is indeed 
a most ingenious and beautiful contrivance, and has a perfectly 
magical effect. But we shall not attempt to describe it. The 
Crystal Curtain,§with all the decorations of the Bal Masqué 
will, we are given to understand, be allowed to remain during 
the concert season. In that case, everybody will have an 
opportunity, and will avail themselves of the ‘opportunity, 
of seeing the Crystal Curtain, which saves us here the trouble 
describing. 

The orchestra was not M. Jullien’s grand orchestre de 
concert, but was provided for the nonce. The performers 
numbered close upon one hundred, and included more brass 
® and wind than stringed instruments, M. Jullien conducted 
during the whole of the evening. 


The costumes were of all nations and times, and included 
as many centuries as kingdoms, Kamschatka polka’d with 
Missolonghi; Tipperary led off with New Mexico; China 
handed Kaffreland to a quadrille; Sweden joined in the 
galop with Owyhee; and 1136 pirouetted with 1850. It 
was generally allowed that the ladies’ costumes were by far 
handsomer than those of the gentlemen. 


Jullien, when he entered the orchestra, was received with 
vociferations that bordered on the belligerent. The magna- 
nimous conductor looked as healthful and smiling as ever, and 
directed his forces with his wonted energy and skill. 


The dancing was kept up until five. The most perfect de- 
corum prevailed throughout the evening, notwithstanding the 
theatre was crowded in every nook and corner. 


The concert season commenced last night, and the per- 
formance proved a series of triumphs from beginning to 
end. The entrance of Jullien into the orchestra’was triumph 
the first. The universally popular conductor was never 
receivedj with louder or; more prolonged applause. :The 
applause fairly lasted three minutes. Tie orchesira proved 
triumph the second. It is a mistake to suppose that Jullien’s 
band left him for the Grand National Concerts. Out of 
seventy-five performers, but fourteen went over to the ranks 
of the opposition. This should be made known, as it was 
currently rumoured that, by the formation of the National 
Concerts, Jullien was left withont any resource. A single look 
at the prospectus will convince anybody that Jullien suffered no 
irremediable loss from the secession. The orchestra last night 
gave usa foretaste of their power in the performance of the over- 
ture to Freischnt>. and theandante movement from the Pastoral 


Symphonie. Both were admirably played, and served to show 
the individual excellencies of the force to peculiar advantage. 
The strings are numerous and strong, the brass and wind ex- 
ceptionable. We cannot, at this time of night, pause to, dwell 
further on the merits of M. Jullien’s band; enough, they are 
efficient at all points, and in some instances eannot easily be 
equalled. 


Herr Keenig’s solo constituted triumph the third. Jetty 
Treffz’s triumph may be set down as two, legitimately. This 
admirable artist was received with rapturous demonstrations. 
She sang Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Violet,” and, at the conclusion, the 
whole audience raised an instantaneous cry for ‘‘ Trab, trab.” 
This being given originated a new storm of approbation, and the 
song was vociferously re-demanded. Jetty Treffz again came 
forward, and sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” whereupon the in- 
considerate auditors would fain have it over again; but then 
Jetty sang it so deliciously, who could blame the brawlers ? 
yes, they must stand excused, for no one could listen and rea- 
son calmly. 


Triumph the fifth must be handed over to the performance 
of the Army Quadrille, which, with its three military bands in 
conjunction with the orchestra, its admirably descriptive music, 
and its national airs, never fails to throw the audience into a 
Surore. 


Not having remained for part the second, we. cannot 
report thereupon. The house was choke full, and the boxes 
presented a most brilliant appearance, The crystal curtain 
and all the Bal Masqué decorations and illuminations being 
retained, added a novel splendour to the entertainments. 





JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 


oes 


We left the nightingale last week charming the hearts of the 
good folks of Providence with her melodious warblings. From 
Providence she repaired to Philadelphia, and from Philadel- 
phia she retraced her steps to New York. Of her doings at 
Philadelphia we have received no authentic accounts, and can 
avouch nothing. While at Boston, Barnum, it seems, fell 
into bad odour with the public, but, as we shall presently show, 
most unmeritedly, The New York Herald thus alludes to an 
affair which does not speak highly for the discernment of the 
multitude, or the forbearance of the critic :— 


‘The campaign of Barnum has terminated in New England, and Made- 
moiselle Lind and suite left Boston yesterday morning’ en route for 
Philadelphia. 

Files of Boston and Providence papers lie before us, containing ac- 
counts of the reception, the progress, and farewell concert of the Night- 
ingale, completing a brilliant career among the Yankees of Down east. 
They also contain some interesting etchings of the doings of Barnum and 
his agents, of which we propose to present the reader with a summary. 

Among the discoveries made by the wise men of the East, is, that the 
Swedish Nightingale is the greatest and most astonishing vocalist that 
ever visited those parts, or that ever appeared in any other region of the 
globe; at the same time that her charities and her virtues, as a woman, 
set her high above the common herd of past and present artistes; and 
that this combination of genius and art, of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence, encircles her with a radiant charm that attracted all eyes, and 
wins all hearts. But they have made another discovery, and that is, 
that Barnum is the prince of Hunibugs—the ‘veriest charlatan that ever 
exhibited his sleight of hand before the stupid gaze of the multitude; 
and the more they ponder upon the antagonistic qualities of the two. dis- 
tinguished individuals, the more their wonder grows that Barnum and Lind 
did not fly off from each other by the natural Jaws of repulsion. That 
the explosion has not taken place before now, appears to them almost at 
great a phenomenon as the Nightingale herself. They contend that 
though Barnum can raise the wind at first by. hocus-pocus tricks, and 
thus swell the receipts for a few concerts, he is only. shallow fellow 
after all, and does not know how to play the long game, having never 
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me. We'shared alike. She died, and I had several after who 
didn’t do me justice, for they didn’t give me all the money. 
Forty years ago the two of us would get 6s. a day; now some- 
times we can only make 2s, a day for the two of us or an 
average the summer through, and 1s. 6d. in winter. . I have 
my: regular rounds. My Monday’s round is Marylebone; 
my Tuesday’s is Kentish Town—they cal] me Mrs. Tuesday 
there—the people say, “‘ Ah, here’s Mrs. Tuesday come;” 
Wednesday is Kensington way generally ; Thursday is Brixton 
and that way; Friday, Hackney round; and Saturday is 
Pimlico way. In some rounds I have friends who have given 
me a trifle every week {or nearly so) for twenty years. 


Tus Imizative NiccErs. 

_ We are niggers, said one man, as its commonly called ; 
that is, negro melodists. When I first started in the streets 
I had five performers—four and myself. There were the 
banjo-player, the bones, fiddle and tamburine. We were 
regularly full dressed in fashionable black coats and trousers, 
open white waistcoats, pumps (bluchers some had, just as they 
could spring them), and wigs to imitate the real negro head of 
hair. Large white wrists or cuffs came out after. It was rather 
a ventursome ’spec, the street niggers, for I had to find all the 
clothes at first start, as I set the school a-going. Perhaps it 
cost me 6s. a head all round; all second hand dress except 
the wigs, and each man made his own wig out of horse-hair 
died black, and sewn with black thread on to the skin of an 
old silk hat. The first debew, as I may say, of the niggers, 
brought us in about 10s. among us, besides paying for our 
dinner and a pint of beer a-piece. We were forced to be 
steady, as we didn’t know how it would answer. We sang 
from eleven in the morning till half-past ten at night, summer 
time. Last year was the best: I’ve known, We start generally 
about ten, and play till it’s dark, in fine weather. We averaged 
£1 a week last year. It’s rather difficult to play the bones 
well; it requires hard practice, and it brings the skin off, 
and some men have tried it, but with so little success that 
they broke their bones and flung them ‘away. Tlie banjo is 
the hardest to. learn Of the lot. Things a¥e not so good as 
they were. The Marylebone and Whitechapel lots play at 
nights in penny theatres. I have played at the Haymarket 
in ‘‘ the New Planet,” but there’s no demand for us now with 
the theatres, -_— 
Low Concerr Sinerr. 

An experienced street vocalist, of the better kind, described 
the present condition of his calling. He was accompanied by 
his wife, 

“TI have been in the profession ‘of a Voeulist,” he said, 
“ full twenty-five years. Before that I was a concert singer. 
I was fiot brought up to the profession; I was a shipping- 
agent, but I married a concert-singer, and then followed the 
profession. 1 was young and a little stage-struck”—(‘‘ Rather,” 
said his wife, smiling, “he was ‘struck with those who were 
on the #tagée”’)—“ and so I abandoned the ship-agency. My 
wife and I have been street vocalists for twenty-five years. 
We sing solos, ducts, and glees; and only at night. Qur 
plan is to inquire at gentlemen's houses if they wish to hear glee 
or, solo singing, and to sing in the streets, or in the halls, as well 
a8 at parties. When we first commenced we have made 3/. 
and 37, 10s. in a night this way; but that was on extra- 
Ordinary o¢easions, and 3/. might be the average earnings, 
taking the year through. The earnings contitiued eight ot 
ten. years, and then fell off. Other amusements attracted 
attention. - Now, my wife, my daughter, and I may make 25s. 
a week by open-air singing. Concert singivg is extra, and 





the best payment is a crown per head a night, for low-priced 
concerts, The inferior vocalists get 4s., 3s., 2s. 6d., and 
some as low as 2s. Very many who sing at the concerts 
have received a high musical education; but the profession 
is so overstocked, that excellent singers are ¢ompelled to take 
poor engagements.” The better sdrt of cheap concert singers, 
the man and wife both agreed in stating, were a well-conducted 
body of people, often struggling for a very poor maintenance, 
the women rarely being improper characters. “ But now,” 
said the husband, “John Bull’s taste is inclined to the 
brutal and filthy. Some of the ‘ character songs,’ such as ‘Sam 
Hall,’ ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and others, are so indelicate, that a 
respectable man ought not to take his wife and daughter to 
see them. The men who sing ‘character songs,’ are the 
worst class of singers, both as regards character and skill ; 
they are generally loose fellows; sonie are what is called 
‘fancy men ;’ persons supported wholly or partly by women 
of the town. I attempted once to give concerts without 
these low ‘'character-singings,’ but it did not succeed, for I 
was alone in the attempt. No one would be allowed to sing 
such songs in the streets.” 





Our Scrap IBook. 


[We shall be obliged to any kind friends whe may be able and willing to cons 
tribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 


Lvurii.—Just previous to his death, Jean Baptiste Lalli 
was composing the opera of Achille et Polixene, and his 
confessor refused him absolution unless he burnt it. He 
consented, and the new music was committed to the flames, 
A few days after, being a little better, one of the young 
princes of Vendome went to see him. ‘‘ Why, Baptiste,” 
said he, ‘‘have you been such a fool as to Surn your new 
opera to humour a gloomy priest ?” “ Hush, hush,” was the 
reply, ‘I have another copy.”—Higgins’ Philosophy of Sound. 


Hanpext.—During the latter part of Handel’s life, about 
the year 1753, in the Lent Season, a minor cation, from the 
cathedral of Gloucester, proferted Wis services to Handel to 
sing. His ‘offer was accepted, and he was employed in the 
choruses. Not satisfied with this department, he requested 
leave to sing @ Solo air, that his voice might be heard to more 
advantage. This request Was also granted; but he executed 
his solo so little to the satisfaction ‘Of the andiende, that he 
was, to his great mortification, violently hissed. When the 
perfortatice was over, by way of consolation, Handel made 
hit the following speech;——“I am Very sérry, Very sorry 
for you, indeed, my dear sir; But co back to your church in 
de country. God vill forgive you for your bad singing; but 
dese vicked pédpte in London, dey dill never forgive you.” 


Sorraine.—The invention of the syllables wt, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, now commonly used, is attributed to an Italian monk, 
whosé natie Was Guido d’ Arrezo, who took them from a 
hyimh to St. John. 

Ut queant laxis, resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum, Samuti tuorum; 

Solve polluti, /abiireatum 

Sancte Joaunes. aah a 

But, in a letter to another monk, Guido merely advises him to 
ré¢ollect the air of this hymn, which rises one note on each 
sylalilé,—u#, re, mi, ete, An order to find the tone of each 
degree of the scale. Five hundred years afterwards, a lene 
ing added the syllable si to the first six, amd completed the 
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fairy-land, so brilliant and dazzling was the illumination, and 
so striking and beautiful the fitting-up in all its parts. The 
stage and retiring-rooms were hung with white and gold, 
which imparted a cool and grateful appearance. These d2co- 
rations formed a striking contrast to the bright scarlet of the 
boxes. The arrangement of the floral wreaths was extremely 
happy. Everywhere the eye met festoons of flowers falling 
in graceful semicircles from the front of the boxes, depending 
from the ceiling in fanciful devices, winding about the pillars, 
or wreathed in quaint draperies round the lamps. An immense 
silver butterfly, with expanded wings, hung suspended from 
the great chandelier, and upheld the centre of a number of 
wreaths of flowers, the opposite ends of which were sustained 
by other similar butterflies. The crossing and converging 
of the wreaths had a most charming effect. Scores of lamps 
were suspended from the ceiling, lighted with oil and wax. 
There was not the least glare, and yet the light was as bright 
as day. So much for Mr. Gye’s share of the Bal Masqué. 


The addition, by the way, of the magnificent Crystal Curtain, 
was, if we mistake not, of Mr. Gye’s thinking. It is indeed 
a most ingenious and beautiful contrivance, and has a perfectly 
magical effect. But we shall not attempt to describe it. The 
Crystal Curtain,§with all the decorations of the Bal Masqué 
will, we are given to understand, be allowed to remain during 
the concert season. In that case, everybody will have an 
opportunity, and will avail themselves of the ‘opportunity, 
of seeing the Crystal Curtain, which saves us here the trouble 
describing. 

The orchestra was not M. Jullien’s grand orchestre de 
concert, but was provided for the nonce. The performers 
numbered close upon one hundred, and included more brass 
and wind than stringed instruments, M. Jullien conducted 
‘during the whole of the evening. 


The costumes were of all nations and times, and included 
as many centuries as kingdoms, Kamschatka polka’d with 
Missolonghi; Tipperary led off with New Mexico; China 
handed Kaffreland to a quadrille; Sweden joined in the 
galop with Owyhee; and 1136 pirouetted with 1850. It 
was generally allowed that the ladies’ costumes were by far 
handsomer than those of the gentlemen. 


Jullien, when he entered the orchestra, was received with 
vociferations that bordered on the belligerent. The magna- 
nimous conductor looked as healthful and smiling as ever, and 
directed his forces with his wonted energy and skill. 


The dancing was kept up until five. The most perfect de- 
corum prevailed throughout the evening, notwithstanding the 
theatre was crowded in every nook and corner. 


The concert season commenced last night, and the per- 
formance proved a series of triumphs from beginning to 
end. The entrance of Jullien into the orchestra’was triumph 
the first. The universally popular conductor was never 
received] with louder or; more prolonged applause. :The 
applause fairly lasted three minutes. The orchestra proved 
triumph the second, It is amistake to suppose that Jullien’s 
band left him for the Grand National Concerts. Out of 
seventy-five performers, but fourteen went over to the ranks 
of the opposition. This should be made known, as it was 
currently rumoured that, by the formation of the National 
Concerts, Jullien was left withont any resource. A single look 
at the prospectus will convince anybody that Jullien suffered no 
irremediable loss from the secession. The orchestra last night 
gave us a foretaste of their power in the performance of the over- 
ture to Freischnt>. and theandante movement from the Pastoral 


Symphonie. Both were admirably played, and served to show 
the individual excellencies of the force to peculiar advantage. 
The strings are numerous and strong, the brass and wind ex- 
ceptionable. We cannot, at this time of night, pause to, dwell 
further on the merits of M. Jullien’s band; enough, they are 
efficient at all points, and in some instances eannot easily be 
equalled. 


Herr Keenig’s solo constituted triumph the third. Jetty 
Treffz’s triumph may be set down as two, legitimately. This 
admirable artist was received with rapturous demonstrations. 
She sang Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Violet,” and, at the conclusion, the 
whole audience raised an instantaneous cry for ‘‘ Trab, trab.” 
This being given originated a new storm of approbation, and the 
song was vociferously re-demanded. Jetty Treffz again came 
forward, and sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” whereupon the in- 
considerate auditors would fain have it over again; but then 
Jetty sang it so deliciously, who could blame the brawlers ? 
yes, they must stand excused, for no one could listen and rea- 
son calmly. 


Triumph the fifth must be handed over to the performance 
of the Army Quadrille, which, with its three military bands in 
conjunction with the orchestra, its admirably Uescriptive music, 
and its national airs, never fails to throw the audience into a 
furore. 


Not having remained for part the second, we. cannot 
report thereupon. The house was choke full, and the boxes 
presented a most brilliant appearance, The crystal curtain 
and all the Bal Masqué decorations and illuminations being 
retained, added a novel splendour to the entertainments. 





JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 
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We left the nightingale last week charming the hearts of the 
good folks of Providence with her melodious warblings. From 
Providence she repaired to Philadelphia, and from Philadel- 
phia she retraced her steps to New York. Of her doings at 
Philadelphia we have received no authentic accounts, and can 
avouch nothing. While at Boston, Barnum, it seems, fell 
into bad odour with the public, but, as we shall presently show, 
most unmeritedly. The New York Herald thus alludes to an 
affair which does not speak highly for the discernment of the 
multitude, or the forbearance of the critic :— 


The campaign of Barnum has terminated in New England, and Made- 
moiselle lind and suite left Boston yesterday morning’ en route for 
Philadelphia. 

Files of Boston and Providence papers lie before us, containing ac- 
counts of the reception, the progress, and farewell concert of the Night- 
ingale, completing a brilliant career among the Yankees of Down east. 
They also contain some interesting etchings of the doings of Barnum and 
his agents, of which we propose to present the reader with a summary. 

Among the discoveries made by the wise men of the East, is, that the 
Swedish Nightingale is the greatest and most astonishing vocalist that 
ever visited those parts, or that ever appeared in any other region of the 
globe ; at the same time that her charities and her virtues, as a woman, 
set her high above the common herd of past and present artistes; and 
that this combination of genius and art, of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence, encircles her with a radiant charm that attracted all eyes, and 
wins all hearts. But they have made another discovery, and that is, 
that Barnum is the prince of Hunbugs—the ‘veriest charlatan that ever 
exhibited his sleight of hand before. the stupid gaze of the multitude ; 
and the more they ponder upon the antagonistic qualities of the two. dis- 
tinguished individuals, the more their wonder grows that Barnum and Lind 
did not fly off from each other by the natural laws of repulsion. That 
the explosion has not taken place before now, appears to them almost at 
great a phenomenon as the Nightingale herself. They contend that 
though Barnum can raise the wind at first by hocus-pocus tricks, and 
thus swell the receipts for a few concerts, he is only.a shallow fellow 





after all, and does not know how to play the long game, having never 
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me. We shared alike. She died, and I had several after who 
didn’t do me justice, for they didn’t give me all the money. 
Forty years ago the two of us would get 6s. a day; now some- 
times we can only make 2s, a day for the two of us on an 
average the summer through, and 1s. 6d. in winter. . I have 
my: regular rounds. My Monday’s round is Marylebone; 
my Tuesday’s is Kentish Town—they call me Mrs, Tuesday 
there—the people say, “‘ Ah, here’s Mrs. Tuesday come ;” 
Wednesday is Kensington way generally ; Thursday is Brixton 
and that way; Friday, Hackney round; and Saturday is 
Pimlico way. Insome rounds I have friends who have given 
me a trifle every week (or nearly so) for twenty years. 


Tus Imirative NiccErs. 

_ We are niggers, said one man, as its commonly called ; 
that is, negro melodists. When I first started in the streets 
I had five performers—four and myself. There were the 
banjo-player, the bones, fiddle and tamburine. We were 
regularly full dressed in fashionable black coats and trousers, 
open white waistcoats, pumps (bluchers some had, just as they 
could spring them), and wigs to imitate the real negro head of 
hair. Large white wrists or cuffs came out after. It was rather 
a ventursome ’spec, the street niggers, for I had to find all the 
clothes at first start, as I set the school a-going. Perhaps it 
cost me 6s. a head all round; all second hand dress except 
the wigs, and each man made his own wig out of horse-hair 
died black, and sewn with black thread on to the skin of an 
old silk hat. The first debew, as I may say, of the niggers, 
brought us in about 10s. among us, besides paying for our 
dinner and a pint of beer a-piece. We were forced to be 
steady, as we didn’t know how it would answer. We sang 
from eleven in the morning till half-past ten at night, summer 
time. Last year was the best I’ve known. We start generally 
about ten, and play till it’s dark, in fine weather. We averaged 
£1 a week last year. It’s rather difficult to play the bones 
well; it requires hard practice, and it brings the skin off, 
and some men have tried it, but with so little success that 
they broke their bones and flung them away. The banjo is 
the hardest to learn Of the lot. Things are not so good as 
they were. The Marylebone and Whitechapel lots play at 
nights in penny theatres. I have played at the Haymarket 
in ‘‘ the New Planet,” but there’s no demand for us now with 
the theatres, —— 
Low Concerr SinGER. 

An experienced street vocalist, of the better kind, described 
the present condition of this calling. He was accompanied by 
his wife. 

“I have been ih the profe’sion of a voculitt,” he said, 
*‘ full twenty-five years. Before that I was a concert singer. 
I was fot brought up to the profession; I was a shipping- 
agent, but I married a concert-singer, and then followed the 
profession. 1 was young and a little stage-struck”—(‘‘ Rather,” 
said his wife, smiling, “he was ‘struck with those who were 
on the #tagé”)—* and so I abandoned the ship-agency. My 
wife and I have been street vocalists for twenty-five years. 
We.sing solos, ducts, and, glees,; and only at night. Qur 
plan is to inquire at gentlemen's houses if they wish to hear glee 
or, solo singmg, and to sing in the streets, or in the halls, as well 
a8 at parties. When we first commenced we have made 34. 
and 32. 10s. in a hight this way; but that was on extra- 
Ordinary decasions, and 3/. might be the average earnings, 
taking the year through.. The earnings continued eight ot 
ten. years, and then fell off. Other amusements attracted 
attention. Now, my wife, my daughter, and I may make 25s. 
a week by open-air singing. Concert singivg is extra, and 





the best payment is a crown per head a night, for low-priced 
concerts. The inferior vocalists get 4s., 3s., 2s. Gd., and 
some as low as 2s. Very many who sing at the concerts 
have received a high musical education; but the profession 
is so overstocked, that excellent singers are compelled to take 
poor engagements.” The better sort of cheap concert singers, 
the man and wife both agreed in stating, were a well-conducted 
body of people, often struggling for a very poor maintenance, 
the women rarely being improper characters. “ But now,” 
said the husband, “John Bull’s taste is inclined to the 
brutal and filthy. Some of the ‘ character songs,’ such as ‘ Sam 
Hall,’ ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and others, are so indelicate, that a 
respectable man ought nét to take his wife and daughter to 
see them. The men Who sig ‘character songs,’ are the 
worst class of singers, both as regards character and skill; 
they are generally loose fellows; sotie are what is called 
‘fancy men ;’ persons supported wholly or partly by women 
of the town. I attempted once to give concerts without 
these low ‘'character-singings,’ but it did not succeed, for I 
was alone in the attempt. No one would be allowed to sing 
such songs in the streets.” 





Our Scrap Wook. 


We shall be obliged to any kind friends whe may be able and willing to cons 
tribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 


Lvurii.—Just previous to his death, Jean Baptiste Lalli 
was composing the opera of Achille et Polixtne, and his 
confessor refused him absolution unless he burnt it. He 
consented, and the new music was committed to the flames, 
A few days after, being a little better, one of the young 
princes of Vendome went to see him. ‘‘ Why, Baptiste,” 
said he, ‘‘have you been such a fool as to Durn your new 
opera to humour a gloomy priest ?” “ Hush, hush,” was the 


reply, “I haveanother copy.” —Higgins’ Philosophy of Sound. 


Hanpe..—During the latter part of Handel’s life, about 
the year 1753, in the Lent Season, a minor canon, from the 
cathedral of Gloucester, proferred his services to Handel to 
sing. His ‘offer was acceptéd, and he was employed in the 
choruses’. Not satisfidd with this department, he requested 
leave to sing 4 Solo uir, that his voice might be heard to more 
advantage. This request was also granted; but he executed 
his solo so little to the satisfaction Of the andiende, that he 
was, to his great mortification, violently hissed. When the 
performarice was ovcr, by way of consolation, Handel made 
hith the following speech:—“I am Very sérry, Very sorry 
for you, indeed, my dear Sir; But co back to your church in 
de country. God vill forgive you for your bad singing; but 
dese vicked people in London, dey vill never forgive you.” 


Sorraine.—The invention of the syllables wt, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, now commonly used, is attribated to an Italian monk, 
Whose natie Was Guido d’ Arrezo, who took them from a 
hytnh to St. John. 

Ut queant laxis, resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum, Jamuti tuorum; 

Solve polluti, /abii reatum 

Sancte Joaunes. , 

But, in a letter to another monk, Guido merely advises him to 
récollect the air of this hymn, which rises one note on each 
syliatilé,—wt, re, mi, etc. An order to find the tone of each 
degree of the scale. Five hundred years afterwards, a Elem 
fing added the syllable si to the first six, and completed the 
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' series; ‘after which, wt; re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, were repeated for 
Pe the second ‘octaves, and soon for’ the third, fourth, and 
succeeding octaves. About’ 1640, Doni, a learned musician, 
substituted’ do for ut, as being more agreeable in solmization. 
The Italians, the French, the Spanish, and the Portuguese, have 
adopted these syllables to designate sounds ; the Germans and 
the English have preserved the letters for the same purpose. 
Extracted from, —=— ; by Aurelian. 









Dream Portry.—‘ Do you remember the story of Mickle 
the poet, who always regretted -that he could not. remember 
the poetry which he composed in his sleep? it was, he’ said, 
so infinitely superior to anything which he produced in his 
te waking hours.; One morning he awoke and repeated the 
¥ lamentation over his unhappy fortune, that he should compose 
such sublime poetry, and yet loose it for ever; ‘What!’ said 
his wife, who happened to be awake, ‘were you writing 
poetry ?’—“' Yes,’ he replied, ‘and such poetry that I would 
be give’ the world to remember it.’—* Well, then,’ said she, ‘J 
a did luckily hear the last lines, andI am sure I, remember 
them exactly: they were— 

By Heaven, 1’ll wreak my woes 

Upon the cowslip and the pale primrose. 
This is one of Sharpe’s stories,—it is true, and an excellently 
good one it is. Iam not such a dreamer as Mickle, for what 
IT can remember is worth remembering,—and one of the 
wildest scenes in ‘ Kehama’ will prove this.” —Southey’s Life. 
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A: Trrsurz ‘ro Porrry.—-Near the city of Bath is a 
secluded little churchyard, in which, amongst other monu- 
ments; is one of pure white marble, on which is engraved the 
name of a nobleman’s daughter, and her age—seventeen. In 
addition to this was the following stanza from Mrs,. Heman’s 
_ poem, * Bring Flowers’ :— ' 

» Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead! 

‘For this from its bud hath the white rose burst, 

For this in the wood was the violet nurst : 

They have a voice for what once was ours, 

And are love’s last gift. Bring ye flowers—pale flowers. 

The space around that grave was filled with white flowers of 
alljdescriptions, planted for the most part by stranger hands. 
No one ever removed a blossom from the grave, and there 
they flourished, as if in obedienee to the mandates of the 
poetesss It was one of the most graceful tributes ever paid to 
genius.—Pen and Ink Sketches. 


























Tue Eccentricities or Genius.—Haydn, the solemn 
and majestic Haydn, never felt the inspiration if he did not 
wear the ring presented to him by Frederick the Second. 
Cherubini was generally roused by the mirth of his friends; 
and if this should fail, by drawing caricatures on a pack of 
cards, Gluck wrote his Iphigenia and Orpheus in a meadow, 
if witha bottle of champagne by his side. Singarelli read the 
i classics previous to dictation. Sacchini sought the society of 
his cats ; and Sarti shut himself in a large room dimly lighted 
by one solitary lamp hanging from the ceiling.—Higgins’s 
Philosophy of Sound, 
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i EW itaey »Pugcert.—If there be any name beyond that of all 
S Sothersw ieh-Dierits to be treasured up with the most affection- 
/ay> atetemenbranee and with the holiest veneration in the hearts— 
Pas a the‘heart's mnpst sacred shrine—of his countrymen, as the 
ig Ost Amt English musicians, it is the name of Henry 
ying, conventionally, with other illustrious 

t rank in this country, but, in the truest and 
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most extended sense of the term, rising and towering above 
all, he stands unapproachable—alone! To none is the ‘‘divine 
art” under so heavy an obligation as to his individual exertions. 
No musician ever started life with a larger endowment of the 
ethereal fire to support and improve that art than Henry 
Purcell. He was one whose memory will endure and works 
exist for all time! Belonging to no era, he created an epoch, 
which %in his own times he raised to the most memorable 
mention. Notwithstanding his own profound comprehension 
of the science, his dep lore of its fundamental rales, in quoting 
the sonorous words of Bacon, we may say of bim, 
His understanding beat upon his heart : 
and there is always to be discovered, amid all its wonderful 
strength, and power, and sublimity, and amid his rich and 
massive colourings and beauty, a simple grandeur of outline, 
a delicate and exquisitely pathetic retirement, a fanciful and 
graceful form of idea, as inexhaustible and varied as were 
the subjects on which he exerted his genius. Judge him 
by the very highest standard, and in every way will he be 
found to be more than worthy of his undying fame. His 
life was like the flash of a meteor, short but dazzling in its 
brilliancy. Cut off by the destroying angel in the flower of 
his age and in the loftiest vigour of his intellect, he was a 
man who, if he had been spared a longer life, would alone 
have possessed sufficient power to bestow on his country the 
first rank in the scale of musical nations—a man gifted with 
so mighty a genius, that what he might have achieved can 
only be resolved by futile conjecture, In him we lost one 
who would have been able to define and characterise the 
English school of music—now lost—and perhaps for ever.— 
Memoranda of a Musician, 
- Poetry is itself a thing of od} "’ 

He made his prophets, poets; and the more 

We feel of poesie do. we 

Like God in love and power-mundermakers, 

And song is of the supernatural 

Natural utterance; and solely can 


Speak the unbounded beauty of the world, 
And the pre-mortal concords of pure mind* 


Bailey's Festus. 





——— There’s a something in 

The shape of harps, as though they had been made 

By Music :—— Bailey’s Festus 
t ——————T 

The world is full of glorious likenesses. 

The poet’s power is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common things 

With which the world is strung: to make the dumb 

Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 

Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring water, 

Welling its way through flowers, Bailey's 


Poets are all who love—who feel great truths— 


And tell them: and the truth of truths is love. 
Bailey's Festus. 


Festus. 





L’Enrant Propiaur.—The long-expected opera of Auber is 
now in active rehearsal at the Academie, and will most probably 
be produced before the expiration of the present month. Those 
who have heard the music speak of it in lavish terms of praise. 
The general opinion seems to augur a success in no way inferior 
to that of La Muette de Portici, the first and most brilliant essay 
of Auber at the great national opera. The principal characters 
will be supported Lo Roger, Massol, Madame Dameron, and 
Madame rde. e rentrée of Massol after so long an absence 
is looked forward to with the highest anticipations by the Parisian 
public, with whom he was always an immense favourite.] 
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MACREADY'S FAREWELL PERFORMANCES. 


Tue performances since our last have been King Lear on 
Saturday, Richeliew. on Monday, Macbeth (second time) on 
Wednesday, and Werner on Thursday. 

It will be seen that these four performances include some 
of the great actor’s most splendid and accomplished efforts. 
King Lear is, beyond a doubt, Mr. Macready’s most subtle, 
profound, and truthful delineation, aud is universally acknow- 
ledged as such. Richelieu is less subtle, less profound, but 
no less truthfal and striking. Mr. Macready has made 
Werner entirely his own, in fact he created the part, and the 
man would be hardy indeed who would attempt to play it 
after him. We do not purpose criticising the performances of 
the above characters on the present occasion; we shall leave 
that for another opportunity. We cannot forbear, however, 
from expressing our conviction that we never saw Mr. Macready 
act with more vigour and effect than since his present engage- 
ment. His performance of Werner on Thursday night, a 
part which demands from the actor an unusual amount of 
physical force, was sustained to the last scene with indomi- 
table and untiring energy. If we could have noted the 
slightest traces of a falling off in his power, it would have 
afforded us a melancholy gratification, knowing that there was 
then a real cause for his retirement; but no such reason 
exists, and we are left to wonder and surmise. 

ADELPHI. 

Tue new, farce, The School for Tigers, increases in at- 
traction. Without any pretence to plot, and with less terse- 
ness and point in the language than many of Mr. Mark 
Lemon’s productions, it rests its claims entirely on the 
originality of the idea, and the humour and practical fun of 
the situations. The acting is inimitable, Mr. Wright and 
Miss Woolgar being the very quinta pars nectaris of the 
business. Mr. Wright's inflexible gravity throughout is 
enormously ludicrous; and, Miss. Woolgar in look, accent, 
dress, and action, is the very incarnation of a Yorkshire 
plough-boy turned tiger. We certainly never saw this lady’s 
talents exercised with more happy effect. _Her humour is not 
mere extravagance and fun—it is of heart—hearty. 

OLYMPIC. 

In the year 1196, Philip Augustus, King of France, involved 
himself in a dispute with the Pope by repudiating his wife, 
Ingelbarga, sister to Canute VI., King of Denmark, for whom 
he had ever felt the greatest aversion, and marrying in her 
stead Agnes (or Marie), daughter of Berthold, Duke of 
Merania. The Pope, in consequence, laid the kingdom under 
interdict, and the king was obliged to part with Agnes, who 
died of grief in 1201. 

This short historical fact, was, taken by Mr. Westland 
Marston for the plot of a five-act play, which was produced 
at the Olympic on Monday night, under the title of Philip of 
France and Marie de Melanie. The most crafty monarch of 
his age is represented as a being intensely sentimental, ever 
regretting that the possession of the crown restrains him from 
following, the dictates of his heart. Ingelburga is the wife 
taken from policy, and slighted accordingly. Marie is the 
real object of love, and that to such a degree, that his conduct 
in all the internal reforms of France, for which Philip’s reign 
is celebrated, seems (according to the piece) to have been 
prompted by the passion which she inspired. 

The well-known combat between the heart and the world is 
sharply fought in the bosom of Philip Augustus, and as in this 


case the church of Rome -takes the side of the world, he ! 





succumbs to the double foe and gives up Queen Marie. Still, 
affairs are not so desperate as to render a middle course im- 
possible, and the ingenious Philip hits on the expedient of 
lowering Marie from the state of queen to that of mistress, 
and of restoring Ingelburga to a shadow of royalty. The 
virtue of Marie abhors such a scheme, but she retains her 
affection for Philip, and dies in his arms immediately after 
he has gained a great battle, which we suppose is the battle 
of Bouvines, although that famous engagement did not take 
place till 1214. ’ 

The difficulty with which.the author has had to contend in 
the treatment of this subject is its slight character as a theme 
for expansion into five acts. By the introduction of two 
scenes of turbulent citizens, he shows indication of an in- 
tenton to spread out the story into a “history,” in the 
Shaksperian sense of the word; but the piece drops back into 
the domestic, we might almost say, the idyllic, character, and 
the drawing out of the story somewhat attenuates the pathos, 
His merit as a constructive dramatist lies in the power with 
which he has worked out certain effective situations; and in 
this respect he shows a talent which has not been displayed in 
his previous works. Thus, a love scene between Philip and 
Marie, in which the former, who has made out a pretext of 
consanguinity to divorce Ingelburga, induces Marie to become 
his wife, is highly effective, and is greatly assisted by the 
ardour of Mr. G. V. Brooke, and the restraint of feeling, 
folowed by a passionate outbreak of love and devotion, on 
the part of Miss H. Faucit. This situation, which occurs at 
the end of the second act, is the first striking portion of the 
piece. More complicated, and of a more elevated character, 
is the last scene of the third act, where Philip defies the 
bishops,who support the Papal decision against Marie, and 
the unfortunate favourite, suddenly appearing, throws off her 
crown that she may release her husband from the evils of an 
interdict. The admirable mise en sctne, which does the 
greatest credit to the management, contributes much to}the 
effect of this situation. The king on his throne hurling de- 
fiance at the prelates opposite, the nobles wavering between 
the two contending powers, Marie imploringly clinging to her 
husband—represented as she is with most eloquent gestures 
by Miss Faucit—and the accompaniment of the whole scene 
by the dismal bell tolling forth the interdict, produced an 
impression by no means common in the range of the modern 
drama. The circumstances of the day were also of some ad- 
vantage to this scene, for Philip's harangues against 
Innocent IIT. were construed into so many allusions to the 
more recent impertinences of Pius IX., and the audience ap- 
plauded to the echo the depreciation of the Bishop of Rome. 
The dying scene of Marie after her divorce, evidently modelled 
from that of Queen Katherine, and highly elaborated by Miss 
Faucit, is another striking point, and a good effect is produced 
by the sudden sympathy of a friend of Marie, which in the 
same way corresponds to the feelings of the audience as the 
final speeches of Emilia in Othello. This little “‘ bit” is most 
forcibly brought out by Mrs. Leigh Murray. The language 
throughout the piece is poetica] and elegant. 

The house, which was crowded to suffocation, resounded 
with plaudits at the fall of the curtain. Miss Helen Faucit, 
who had not appeared in London for three years, and who, 
with all her talent and with great exertions sustained the 
arduous part of Marie, was vociferously called and led forward 
by Mr. Leigh Murray. Then Mr. Brooke, who is a popular 
favourite, was likewise summoned before the curtain; and, 
lastly, a cry was raised for the author, who bowed from his 


private box. . 
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MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
HALLE’S SECOND CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERT. 


PART I. 


Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (Allegro, 
Andante grazioso, Rondo—Allegro, in E major) Mozart. 

Canzonétta, Miss Deakin, ‘‘ Quando miro quel bel ciglio” Mozart, 

Grand Sonata, Pianoforte, (Allegro vivace, Adagio 
grazioso, in G. Op. 31, No. 1 Rondo Allegretto) 


PART Il. 


Grand Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, (Allegro, 
Andante con moto, Scherzo—Allegro moderato, 
Finale—Allegro moderato, in E Flat, Op.100) . . F. Schubert. 
Song, Miss Deakin, ‘“‘ Weary Flowers” . . . . « « Schubert. 
Miscellaneous Selection, Pianoforte, (Mazourkas, ‘‘ La Chopin 
Chasse,” G minor and U Sharp minor, Etude in E ere 
Se Cy ME 
Hactg, grateful, no doubt, for their warm patronage, is ever on 


Beethoven, 


the gui rive to give novelty to his subseribers—as well as | 


excellence. The ubove selection is as different as possible to any 
of its predecessors, and is remarkable as containing two trios for 
violin, violoncello, aud pianoforte. ‘The first, one of Mozart’s 
gems ; the other, a most wonderful production, by one of those 
of erratic habits, but amazing genius, that sometimes flash before 
an astonished age, like meteors, for a brief period, and are gone! 
Seldom is it that even a wreck is left behind! How much more 


seldom such a work as this remarkable trio of F. Schubert’s? But , 


to take the concert as it proceeded. Mozart’s charming trio in E 
major, introduced M. Baetens-in a new character to us as first violin, 
and a very fine player he is on that instrument (as well as on the 
tenor.) If we must be critical and take exception as anything in his 
playing on this occasiyn as “ first” fiddle, it was a want of purity 
and clearness in his tones, especially the first string and higher 
stops—it seemed as though he played with too slack a bow, or at 
times too much with the side of it. Hé did not seem quite happy 
either i the quantity of that same first string, as occasionally it 
was harsh and piercing. As to his execution and playing in concert, 
they were undeniably excellent, and from the evident practice of 
the three artists together, he appeared on the whole to great 
advantage as “primo.” The allegro had no sooner commenced, 
than we needed no programme to tell us we were listening to the 
flowing, elegant, and graceful strains of Mozart; and we knew not 
which to admire most, Baetens, Lidel on the viotoncello, or Hallé 
on the pianoforte, they all discoursed it so smoothly together. The 
second movement, though, is the most delicious of the three—the 
‘‘andante grazioso,” it was lovely, and was warmly applauded. 
The 1ondo is to us the least interesting, although it affords some 


capital opportunity for display for the first violin and pianoforte. | 


Tn some alternate. obligato passages, the whole trio was a great 
tireat—a very excellent example of Mozart, and a nice beginning 


to a delightful concert. Then came the feature of the night— | 


Beethoven’s sonata. The one chosen this time was in G. Op. $1, 
No. 1, and a grand sonata it is truly ; as to Hallé, it seems tous as if 


he might have béen born for the special purpose of playing Beetho- | 


ven’s sonetas. He must, surely, at the outset of his musical career, 
have fixed upon the perfect rendering of these glorious works as 
the summit of his ambition, and having gained it, revels therein 
accordingly ! No way else at all reasonably or rationally can we 
account for the great mastery and marvellous perfection of his 
playing these same sonatas. 

inough ‘of Hallé’s playiny—it must be heard and felt to be at 
all appreciated, there is no describing it. The first movement in 
the present sonata, “allegro vivace.” It is the vivacity ofa giant— 
(no, giant won’t do; one thinks of Polypheme directly ; ts was 
monstrous and ugly, and there is nothing monstrous or ugly about 
Beethoven!)—so astounding and unlooked for all the vivacious 
movements ; now loud as thunder, then gentle as Acis’s pipe ; his 
very thunders are harmonious, his piping as gentle as’ the cooing 
of a dove, yet is all this contrast, riot done to’ astonish, but has a 
meaning and design, in harmony with the whole compositién, The 








second movement; “adagio prasicto is like a flodd of rivulets or 
running brooks let loose, and running harmoniously side by side ; 
such floods of notes are streaméd out on thé ear in this brilliant 
composition. _ But we must: stop; describing Beethoven is just as 
easy as describing Hallé’s playing ; then, why attempt impossibi- 
lities? The whole sonata is a glorious affair, and it wa8 magnifi- 
cently played. Hallé quite surpassed himself, and was warmly 
and enthusiastically applauded. F. Schubert’s is truly deserving 
the name of a grand trio; why, it is a symphony for thrée instru- 
ments! Incompetent as we must be to pronounce on sich a work, 
on a first hearing, we can safely say, as we have often had to do of 
Becthoven’s compositions at these classical concerts, that it excited 
our wonder and delight! to describe it is another matter, for it 
took near three quarters of an hour in performance! We thought 
when the allegro was over that the piece was finished, the four 
movements played through without pause ; but no, so please you, 
there was the “andante con mote,” then the “ Scherzo,” and the 
“finale” yet to come. A more elaborate trid oné woald think it 
must be impossible to write, the author seems:to have exhausted 
every style of blending the three instruments, all the colloquial; pas. 
sages,. soli obligati bits, the imitations, the full harmonies ; in short 
every resource, for tle composer for the chamber, and. poor 
‘Schubert seems to have done it all. to advantage too; for 
long as it is—however it may tire and try the threé executants— 
(and most trying and difficult it must be to play, We are sure, requir- 
ing immense practice and rehearsing), the audience on this occasion 
never tired ; the interest never flagged ; new varieties’ of effects, 
or new forms of melody kept developing thémselves. , It is full of 
melody, and equally clever in the harmonization of each bit as it 
comes forth. We would recommend none, except first-rate hands, 
to attempt such a work; and even they would have to devote 
themselves to it, as Hallé, Baetens, and Lidel must have done. It 
was @ glorious performance. Hallé’s wind up selection, on ‘this 
occasion, was two singular pieces, called Mazourka of Chopitio, 
and an Etude in £ flat, “ La chasse,” by Stephen Heller; and it 
might be a chase of the fingers, for it is a tax on the dexterity of 
fingers and flexibility of the wrist, beyond the reach of few but such 
as Hallé or Thalberg. ; 

Miss Deakin will pardon us for speaking of her last, for she must 
have felt that the vocal music at, these concert’ holds secondary 
place ; at the same time, a Song is required as a relief to a whole 
part of instrumental music—and very charming relief it is, too, 
when given by so pleasing a songstress as Miss Deakin. She has 
a lady-like elegant appearance, delivers both words and véice well, 
and pleased us much. Her second song might have been : more 
judiciously chosen; it was too sombre, ‘The one, Schubert's 
“ Weary flower,” after his namesake’s great, yet long trio, some- 
thing more brief and sparkling would have told better. Wejshall 
most gladly hear Miss Deakin again. 

We never saw the room go full, or a more delightedly attentive 
or appreciating audience. We most sincerely hope and trust that 
a report we heard whispered in the room has no foundation, that 
Hallé has thoughts of leaving Manchester. It would be a loss, 
indeed. No man that has come to reside as anvartist amongst us, 
for the last thirty years, has done so much, in. so short a timo, 
to raise the taste of the highest musical circles amongst. us ; 
and it would be a great pity that he should leave us so svon, We 
will fain hope, at any rate, that his départuré will be deférred until 
some future day—some years hencé—and that he will remain to 
enchant us with his wonderfal sonata playing for many & season 
yet. Herr Lidel, it is said, also does not’ find it to his interest to 
remain in Manchester, although he has but been with us about a 
year or so. He made the experiment of a benefit concert on 
Tuesday last, at the Assembly Rooms, assisted by Signor Giulio 
Regondi, Mrs. H. Robberds, and Hallé, which was highly success- 
ful, and would, we should think, produce some golden arguments 
against his leaving us, 

PART 1. 
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Duo Concertante, Concertina and Violoncello, Signor __ , 
Giulio Regondi and Herr Lidel (Guillaume Tell) Schubert & Kummen 

Song, Mis. Henry Robberds, “Rose, softly blooming !’? Spohr. 

Souvenir de Rossini, Violoncello, Herr Lidel, (f2 Bar- 
biere di Sevigiia) . ° . e * > 
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been use to anything higher than the exhibition of Joice Heth, the 
identical. nurse of Washington; Santa Anna’s veritable leg; the living 
skeleton; the woolly horse, and Tom Thumb. They strenuously affirm 
that if Jenny, Lind only cut the connection, and sung ‘upon her own 
hook,”’. the enthusiasm of the people would have been of a more steady 
and permanent character, twice the number would have had the pleasure 
of hearing her, apd the dollars in her purse, at the end of the year, would 
have reached a far higher figure, while the bright jewel of her reputation, 
which. is of more importance to her and to mankind, then all the money, 
thrice told, she will ever realize from her partnership with Barnum— 
would have remained. untarnished, and shone brighter and brighter to 
the close. Indeed, one of. the Boston papers lets out a secret about a 
difference haying already taken place between ‘‘the great Northern 
Light,” and-the small Drummond light, that nightly makes the darkness 
visible at the Museum, corner,of Ann Street and Broadway. Barnum 
vehemently denies the soft impeachment; but this very fact appears to 
many ‘conformation strong as proof from holy writ.” 


We ‘cannot leave Boston without taking a sad farewell of 
our friend Dodge the vocalist. Of Dodge the vocalist the 
Boston Mail writes in a strain that borders on minstrelsy. 
Dodge rejoices in ‘the classic name of Ossian. He writes 
himself ‘*Ossian Dodge,” a euphonic and suggestive appella- 
tion. Dodge has given more concerts than any other man in 
America, and has been a manager to boot, as well as keeper of 
musical families. He is, moreover, a practical joker, punster, 
delineator, scholar, geritleman, and a terse sketcher. He is, 
consequently, “ bound to shine.” 


Ossian has now been in the field as a public singer, over ten years, 
and has during that time probably given more than double the number 
of concerts of any other man than.ever sung in America. He has acted 
as manager, atid had charge of a number of musical families and com- 
panies, the last of which was the “‘ New Branch Hutchinson Family,” 
and in every instance he has been the principal star of attraction. He 
he has also Tong been noted for his practical jokes, which at various 
times he has played off on different individuals who have shown an 
over anxiety to “‘ see the Elephant.”. Somefew of these most laughable 
incidents’ have been published in nearly every literary paper in New 
England,, And Dodge is not only a vocalist, punster, delineator of cha- 
racter, and joker, but a finished scholar and gentleman, and a terse and 
vivid ‘sketch writer of éxtraordinaty ability. He has amassed a fortune 
by his profession, and we know of no one better caleulated to enjoy the 
blessings thereof than himself: Nearly all the editors throughout the 
country are his friends, and consequently he is “ bound lo shine.’ He 
has just commenced his fall campaign of concerts; and if he don’t, 
within the first three months, receive more than twelve per cens. interest, 
including the principal of 625 dollars, then bis speculation will turn out 
a weaker dodge than we prophecy. 


Jenny, Lind finds a dangerous rival at last in Boston. The 
rival is a mocking-bird. Artand nature contend for mastery. 
Barnum turns pale; but the Swedish songstress, by aid of 
the piano, conquers the American bird, which, having no 
instrument, to succour his essays, Gies in convulsions of the 
vocal pip, We quote from the New York Mirror :— 

There was a mocking-bird in Jenny Lind’s apartment at Boston, which 
imitated some of her most brilliant passages so truly and exquisitely 
that Barnum turned’ pale, being certain that, as the owner of the bird 
was very rich, he-could ‘not purchase the treasure that already rivalled 
the Nightingale. The latter, however, smiled at bis fears, sprang:to the 
piano, and struck off her Swedish echo song.. The mocking-bird listened, 
and then essayed an imitation, but, unable. to follow the notes of the 
human warbler, died convVulsed in the effort. 

Borrowing the seven-leagued boots of the nursery books, 
we take our readers back to New York, and introduce them 
to’ the ‘opening concert at Tripler’ Hall. The New York 
Sun shall be’ our authority on this occasion :— 

“The “Nightingale” has at last been seen and heard in Tripler Hall, 
and no warbling b'rd ever achieved a greater triumph, or been listened 
to with more enraptured attention, than was Jenny Lind last evening by 
the admiring thousands, who sat spell bound with wonder and delight 
in the great Music Hall. “At an early hour the audience began to gather, 


and at the time-of commencing the performance the Hall was full. On | 


the appearance of M. Benedict he was warmly greeted by the auditory. 
The ‘opening overture (known as the “ Festival Overture,” composed for 





the opening of the Live:pool Concert Hall), by Benedict, was a most 
beautiful composition, and, from the manner in which it was received 
by the audience, we should suppose that it will compare most fayourably 
with any similar production of the talented author. Signor Belletti, on 
making his appearance, was deservedly welcomed—his fine, rich, melo- 
dious baritone has lost none of its beauties, since he left us for the East. 

But here comes the Queen ; the audience could not refrain from ex- 
tending to her’such a welcome as we believe no other being on earth 
could expect to receive under similar circumstances. Order was at length 
obtained, and then Jenny began the Scena and Aria, ‘‘ Wie Nabte Mer 
der Schlummer,” from Der Freischutz. Her flexible and powerful voice 
did ample justice to the brilliant composition of the immortal Weber. In 
singing the Scena and Aria, ‘Come Sereno,” from Sonnambula, Jenny 
perfectly captivated the senses of the auditory. No one can fully appre- 
ciate this superb production, who has not listened to its wonderful 
beauties interpreted by the voice of Jenny Lind. The Bird and Echo 
Song have been so often the themes of praise, that it is only necessary 
for us to say, that, if possible, the divine cantatrice gave them both in a 
style of brilliancy that added additional jewels to these rare and wondrous 
treasures of song. 


Tripler Hall is scarcely less a favourite with the New York 
Sun than Jenny herself :— 


There can be no doubt hereafter as to the perfect adaptation of Tripler 
Hall to musical purposes—it was fully tested last evening, and ‘while it 
is acknowledged to be pre-eminently the most beautifully finished, it will 
as readily be admitted that for accoustic effect, it is beyond all cayil the best 
in this country, if not in the world. 


The New York Sun takes up the cudgels lustily for Barnum. 
We do not fancy that the writer has hit upon the best mode of 
confuting- what has been urged against Barnum by his antago- 
nists; nevertheless, he speaks with} an audible voice and in 
tune, and clearly demonstrates that no breach of amity or 
good feeling exists, or has existed, between the singer and 
the manager. We subjoin every word of the New York 
Snn :— 


And in this connection, ‘we caéfmot omit saying a few words on the 
malicious and undeserved attacks that some worthless portions of the press 
have made upon Mr. Barnum. The reason that we have not hitherto 
taken much notice of them, was our knowledge that Mr. Barnum stood 
above their influence, and that the unrivalled excellencies of Mdile. Jenny 
Lind could not be marred or clouded by such foul slanderings. Mr. 
Barnum is not a man to succumb to the abuse of venal scribblers, and 
the public will only hold him in higher estimation because he has’ had 
the honesty and firmness to resist these wretched appeals for a-bribe. 

In the communication to which we referred yesterday, Mr. Barnum 
states :-— 

“« Every seat in Tripler Hall is numbered, and a diagram made accord- 
ingly. The precise number of seats, beside those set aside for the press, 
is 3,240, instead of 5,500, as has been erroneously stated. ‘Not a single 
ticket will be issued for any of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s concerts, except one 
of these numbers accompanies it. No promenade tickets will be dis- 
posed of.” 

He also says :— . 

‘*My great desire has been to prevent speculators from obtaining 
tickets, and as at present arranged, that desire is accomplished. The 
tickets are furnished to such music stores and hotels as want them, on 
precisely the following conditions, with no deviation whatever in any 
case :— 

“1st. Every person thus taking tickets absolutely purchases and pays 
forthe same, receiving exactly five pér cent. discount. ~ 

“2nd. All persons so purchasing, pledge ‘their honour to retail the 
tickets at the precise prices for which we sell them at the officeof 
Tripler Hall, and I furnish them diagrams to sell by, on which the prices 
are plainly marked by myself.” 

After writing the above, we received the following copy of a corres- 
pondence between Mdile. Jenny Lind and Mr. Barnum, which we know 
will be read and received with great satisfaction. It is another of the 
many evidences which Mdlle. Lind has given of the unselfishness good~; 
ness and amiable generosity of her disposition, while it exhibits the 
réadiness with which Mr. Barnum seized the opportunity to oblige and 
accommodate the ‘public of New York. 


“ To Mr. P. T. Barnum. 


‘* My dear Sir,—You know that I have always been jn favour of having 
lower prices'to my concerts, and you have invariably expressed your 
willingness to make-them so far as could safely be done, and at the same 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





MANCHESTER, 
(Krom our own Correspondent.) 
HALLE’ SECOND CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERT. 


PART I. 


Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello’ (Allegro, 
Andante grazioso, Rondo—Allegro, in E major) Mozart. 

Canzonéetta, Miss Deakin, ‘Quando miro quel bel ciglio” Afozart. 

Grand Sonata, Pianoforte, (Allegro vivace, Adagio 
grazioso, in G. Op. 31, No. 1 Rondo Allegretto) 


PART Il. 


‘Grand Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, (Allegro, 
Andante con moto, Scherzo—Allegro moderato, 
Finale—Allegro moderato, in E Flat, Op.100) . . F. Schubert. 
Song, Miss Deakin, ‘* Weary Flowers” . . . » + » Schubert. 
Miscellaneous Selection, Pianoforte, (Mazourkas, ‘‘ La Chopin. 
Chasse,” G minor and U Sharp minor, Etude in E i 
ey weno a IGG GOR a 1g igo Aelia 
Ha tg, grateful, no doubt, for their warm patronage, is ever on 


Beethoven, 


the gui vive to give novelty to his subscribers—as well as | 
excellence. The above selection is as different as possible to any | 


of its predecessors, and is remarkable as containing two trios for 
violin, violoncello, and pianoforte. The first, one of Mozart’s 
gems ; the other, a most wonderful production, by one of those 
of erratic habits, but amazing genius, that sometimes flash before 
an astonished age, like meteors, for a brief period, and are gone! 
Seldom is it that even a wreck is left behind! How much more 


seldom such a work as this remarkable trio of F. Schubert’s? But | 


to take the concert as it proceeded. Mozart’s charming trio in E 
major, introduced M. Baetens in a new character to usas first violin, 
and a very fine player he is on that instrument (as well as on the 
tenor.) If we must be critical and take exception as anything in his 
playing on this occasiyn as “ first” fiddle, it was a want of purity 
and clearness in his tones, especially the first string and higher 
stops—it seemed as though he played with too slack a bow, or at 
times too much with the side of it. Hé did not seem quite happy 
either in the quantity of that same first string, as occasionally it 
was harsh and piercing. As to his execution and playing in concert, 
they were undeniably excellent, and from the evident practice of 
the three artists together, he appeared on the whole to great 
advantage as ‘‘primo.” The allegro had no sooner commenced, 
than we needed no programme to tell us we were listening to the 
flowing, elegant, and graceful strains of Mozart ; and we knew not 
which to admire most, Baétens, Lidel on the violoncello, or Hallé 
on the pianoforte, they all discoursed it so smoothly together. The 
second movement, though, is the most delicious of the three—the 
‘‘andante grazioso,” it was lovely, and was warmly applauded. 
The iondo is to us the Jeast interesting, although it affords some 


capital opportunity for display for the first violin and pianoforte. | 


Tn some alternate. obligato passages, the whole trio was a great 
tréat—a very excellent example of Mozart, and a nice beginning 


to a ‘delightful concert. Then came the feature of the night— | 


Beethoven's sonata. The one chosen this time was in G. Op. 31, 
No. 1,and a grand sonata it is truly ; as to Hallé, it seems tous as if 
he might have been born for the special purpose of playing Beetho- 
ven’s sonetas. He must, surely, at the outset of his musical career, 
have fixed upon the perfect rendering of these glorious works as 
the summit of his ambition, and having gained it, revels therein 
accordingly ! No way else at all reasonably or rationally can we 
account for the great mastery and marvellous perféction of his 
playing these same sonatas. 

Enough ‘of Hallé’s playing—it must be heard and felt to be at 
all appreciated, there is no describing it. ‘The first movement in 
the present sonata, “allegro vivace.” It is the vivacity ofa giant— 
(no, giant won’t do; one thinks of Polypheme directly ; > was 
monstrous and ugly, and there is nothing monstrous or ugly about 
Beethoven!)—so astounding and unlooked for all the vivacious 
movements ; now loud as thunder, then gentle as Acis’s pipe ; his 
very thunders are harmonious, his piping as gentle as the cooing 
of a dove, yet is all this contrast, riot done to’ astonish, but has a 
meaning and design, in harmony with the whole composition, The 








second movement; “adagio grazioso,” is like a flodd of rivulets or 
running brooks let loose, and running harmoniously side by side ; 
such floods of notes are streamed out on thé ear in this brilliant 
composition. . But we must: stop; describing Beethoven is just as 
easy as describing Hallé’s playing ; then, why attempt impossibi- 
lities ? The whole sonata is a glorious affair, and it wa8 magnifi- 
cently played. Hallé quite surpassed himself, and was warmly 
and enthusiastically applauded. F. Schubert’s is traly deserving 
the name of a grand trio; why, it is a symphony for three instru- 
ments! Incompetent as we must be to pronounce on such a Work, 
on a first hearing, we can safely say, as we have often had to do of 
Becthoven’s compositions at these classical concerts, that it excited 
our wonder and delight! to describe it is another matter, for it 
took near three quarters of an hour in performance! We thought 
when the allegro was over that the piece was finished, the four 
movements played through without pause; but no, so please you, 
there was the “andante con mote,” then the “Scherzo,” and the 
“finale” yet to come. A more elaborate trid oné <woald think it 
must be impossible to write, the author seems»to have exhausted 
every style of blending the three instruments, all the colloquial, pas. 
sages, soli obligati bits, the imitations, the full harmonies ; in short 
every resource, for tle composer for the chamber, and. poor 
Schubert seems to have done it all to advantage too; for 
long as it is—however it may tire and try the three éxecutants— 
(and most trying and difficult it must be to play, We are sure, réquir- 
ing immense practice and rehearsing), the audience on this occasion 
never tired ; the interest never flagged ; new varieties of effects, 
or new forms of melody kept developing thémselves. , It is full of 
melody, and equally clever in the harmonization of each bit as it 
comes forth. We would recommend none, except first-rate hands, 
to attempt such a work; and even they would have to devote 
themselves to it, as Hallé, Baetens, and Lidel must have done. It 
was a glorious performance. Hiallé’s wind up selection, ‘on this 
occasion, was two singular pieces, called Mazourka of Chopitio, 
and an Etude in & flat, “ La chasse,” by Stephen Heller ; and it 
might be a chase of the fingers, for it is a tax on the dexterity of 
fingers and flexibility of the.wrist, beyond the reach of few but such 
as Hallé or Thalberg. ina ; 

Miss Deakin will pardon us for speaking of her last, for she must 
have felt that the vocal music at. these concerts holds sécondary 
place ; at the same time, a song is required us a relief to a whole 
part of instrumental music—and very chariing relief it 18, too, 
when given by so pleasing a songstress as Miss Deakin. She has 
a lady-like elegant appearance, delivers both words and voice well, 
and pleased us much. Her second song might have been \ more 
judiciously chosen; it was too sombre, ‘The one, Schubert's 
“ Weary flower,” after his namesake’s great, yet long trio, some- 
thing more brief and sparkling would have told better. Wejshall 
most gladly hear Miss Deakin again. } 

We never saw the room go full, or ‘a more delightedly attentive 
or appreciating audience. We most sincerely hope and trust that 
a report we heard Whispered in the room has no foundation, that 
Hallé has thoughts of leaving Manchester. It would be a loss, 
indeed. No man that has come to reside as ansartist amongst us, 
for the last thirty years, has done so much, in. so short a timo, 
to raise the taste of the highest musical circles amongst. us ; 
and it would be a great pity that he should leave us so $von, We 
will fain hope, at any rate, that his départuré will be deferred until 
some future day—some years hencé—and that he will remain to 
enchant us with his wonderfal sonata playitg for many & season 
yet. Herr Lidel, it is said, atso does not find it to his interest to 
remain in Manchester, although he has but been with us about a 
year or so. He made the experiment of a benefit concért on 
Tuesday last, at the Assembly Kone assisted by Signor Giulio 
Regondi, Mrs. H. Robberds, and Hallé, which was highly success- 
ful, and would, we should think, produce some golden arguments 
against his leaving us, 

PART 1. 


Duo Concertante, Concertina and Violoncello, Signor __ z 
Giulio Regondi and Herr Lidel (Guillaume Tell) Schubert & Kummer 

Song, Mrs. Henry Robberds, “Rose, softly blooming!’ Spolir. 

Souvenir de Rossini, Violoncello, Herr Lidel, ({2 Bar- 
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been, use to anything higher than the exhibition of Joice Heth, the 
identiea]. nurse of Washington; Santa Anna’s veritable leg; the living 
skeleton; the woolly horse, and Tom Thumb. They strenuously affirm 
that if Jenpy Lind only cut the connection, and sung ‘upon her own 
hook,” the enthusiasm of the people would have been of a more steady 
and permanent character, twice the number would have had the pleasure 
of hearing her, apd the dollars in her purse, at the end of the year, would 
have reached a far higher figure, while the bright jewel of her reputation, 
which is of more importance to her and to mankind, then all the money, 
thrice told, she. will: ever realize from her partnership with Barnum— 
would have remained untarnished, and shone brighter and brighter to 
the close. Indeed, one of the Boston papers lets out a secret about a 
difference haying already taken place hetween ‘‘the great. Northern 
Light,” and-the small Drummond light, that nightly makes the darkness 
visible at the Museum, corner.of Ann Street and Broadway. Barnum 
vehemently denies the soft impeachment; but this very fact appears to 
many “conformation strong as proof from holy writ.” 


We cannot leave Boston without taking a sad farewell of 
our friend Dodge the vocalist. Of Dodge the vocalist the 
Boston Mail writes in a strain that borders on minstrelsy. 
Dodge rejoices: in ‘the: classic name of Ossian. He writes 
himself ** Ossian Dodge,” a euphonic and suggestive appella- 
tion. Dodge has given more concerts than any other man in 
America, and has been a manager to boot, as well as keeper of 
musical families. He is, moreover, a practical joker, punster, 
delineator, scholar, gentleman, and a terse sketcher. He is, 
consequently, * bound to shine.” 


Ossian has now been in the field as a public singer, over ten years, 
and has during that time probably given more than double the number 
of concerts of any other man than. ever sung in America. He has acted 
as manager, atid had charge of anumber of musical families and com- 
panies, the last of which was the ‘“ New Branch Hutchinson Family,” 
and in every instance he has been the principal star of attraction. He 
he has also long been noted for his practical jokes, which at various 
times he has played off on different individuals who have shown an 
over anxiety to “see the Elephant.”. Somefew of these most laughable 
incidents have been published in nearly every literary paper in New 
England,. And Dodge is not only a vocalist, punster, delineator of cha- 
raeter, and joker, but a finished scholar and gentleman, and a terse and 
vivid ‘sketch writer of extraordinary ability. He has amassed a fortune 
by his profession, and we know Of no one better calculated to enjoy the 
blessings thereof than himself; Nearly all the editors throughout the 
country are his friends, and consequently he is “ bound to shine.’ He 
has just commenced his fall campaign of concerts; and if he don’t, 
within the first three months, receive more than twelve per cens. interest, 
including the principal of 625 dollars, then bis speculation will turn out 
a weaker dodge than we prophecy. 


Jenny, Lind finds a dangerous rival at last in Boston. The 
rival is a mocking-bird. Art-and nature contend for mastery. 
Barnum turns pale; but the Swedish songstress, by aid of 
the piano, conquers the American bird, which, having no 
instrument, to succour his essays, dies in convulsions of the 
vocal pip» We quote from the New York Mirror :— 

There was a mocking-bird in Jenny Lind’s apartment at Boston, which 
imitated some of her most brilliant passages so truly and exquisitely 
that Barnum turned’ pale, being certain that, as the owner of the bird 
was very tich, he-could ‘not purchase the treasure that already rivalled 
the Nightingale. The latter, however, smiled at bis fears, sprang to the 
piano, and struck off her Swedish echo song.. The mocking-bird listened, 
and then essayed an imitation, but, unable. to follow the notes of the 
human warbler, died conyulsed in the effort. 

Borrowing the seven-leagued boots of the nursery books, 
we take our readers back to New York, and introduce them 
to’ the Opening concert at Tripler Hall. The New York 
Sun shall be’ our authority on this occasion :— 

“The “Nightingale” has at last been seen and heard in Tripler Hall, 
and no warbling b rd ever achieved a greater triumph, or been listened 
to With more enraptured attention, than was Jenny Lind last evening by 
the admiring thousands, who sat spell bound with wonder and delight 
in the great Music Hall. At an early hour the audience began to gather, 


and at the time of commencing the performance the Hall was full. On. 


the appearance of M. Benedict he was warmly greeted by the auditory. 
The opening overture (known as the “ Festival Overture,” composed for 





the opening of the Live:pool Concert Hall), by Benedict, was a most 
beautiful composition, and, from the manner in which it was received 
by the audience, we should suppose that it will compare most fayourably 
with any similar production of the talented author. Signor Belletti, on 
making his appearance, was deservedly welcomed—his fine, rich, melo- 
dious baritone has lost none of its beauties, since he left us for the East. 

But here comes the Queen ; the audience could not fefrain from ex- 
tending to her’such a welcome as we believe no other being on earth 
could expect to receive under similar circumstances. Order was at length 
obtained, and then Jenny began the Scena and Aria, “‘ Wie Nabte Mer 
der Schlummer,” from Der Freischutz. Her flexible and powerful voice 
did ample justice to the brilliant composition of the immortal Weber. In 
singing the Scena and Aria, “Come Sereno,” from Sonnambula, Jenny 
perfectly captivated the senses of theauditory. No one can fully appre- 
ciate this superb production, who has not listened to its wonderful 
beauties interpreted by the voice of Jenny Lind. The Bird and Echo 
Song have been so often the themes of praise, that it is only necessary 
for us to say, that, if possible, the divine cantatrice gave them both in a 
style of brilliancy that added additional jewels to these rare and wondrous 
treasures of song. 


Tripler Hall is scarcely less a favourite with the New York 
Sun than Jenny herself :— 


There can be no doubt hereafter as to the perfect adaptation of Tripler 
Hall to musical purposes—it was fully tested last evening, and while it 
is acknowledged to be pre-eminently the most beautifully finished, it will 
as readily be admitted that for accoustic effect, it is beyond all cayil the best 
in this country, if not in the world. 


The New York Sun takes up the cudgels lustily for Barnum. 
We do not fancy that the writer has hit upon the best mode of 
confuting- what has been urged against Barnum by his antago- 
nists; nevertheless, he speaks with} an audible voice and in 
tune, and clearly demonstrates that no breach of amity or 
good feeling exists, or has existed, between the singer and 
the manager. We subjoin every word of the New York 
San :— 


And in this connection, Wwe céfnot omit saying afew words on the 
malicious and undeserved attacks that some worthless portions of the press 
have made upon Mr. Barnum. The reason that we have not. hitherto 
taken much notice of them, was our knowledge that Mr. Barnum stood 
above their influence, and that the unrivalled excellencies of Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind could not be marred or clouded by such foul slanderings. Mr. 
Barnum is not a man to succumb to the abuse of venal scribblers, and 
the public will only hold him in higher estimation because he has’ had 
the honesty and firmness to resist these wretched appeals for a-bribe. 

In the communication to which we referred yesterday, Mr. Barnum 
states :-— 

“« Every seat in Tripler Hall is numbered, and a diagram made accord- 
ingly. The precise number of seats, beside those set aside for the press, 
is 3,240, instead of 5,500, as has been erroneously stated. ‘Not a single 
ticket will be issued for any of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s concerts, except one 
of these numbers accompanies it. No promenade tickets will be dis- 
posed of.” 

He also says :— e 

‘*My great desire has been to prevent speculators from obtaining’ 
tickets, and as at present arranged, that desire is accomplished. The 
tickets are furnished to such music stores and botels as want them, on 
precisely the following conditions, with no deviation whatever in’ any 
case :— 

“1st. Every person thus taking tickets absolutely purchases and pays 
for. the same, receiving exactly five per cent. discount. ~ . 

“2nd. All persons so purchasing, pledge ‘their honour to retail the 
tickets at the precise prices for which we sell them at the office’of 
Tripler Hall, and I furnish them diagrams to sell by, on which the prices 
are plainly marked by myself.” 

After writing the above, we received the following copy of a corres- 
pondence between Mdile. Jenny Lind and Mr. Barnum, which we know 
will be read and received with great satisfaction. . It is,,another of the 
many evidences which Mdlle. Lind has given of the caneeant gpod<; 
ness and amiable generosity of her disposition, while it exhibits the 
réadiness with which Mr. Barnum seized the opportunity to oblige and 
accommodate the public of New York. , 


“ To Mr. P. T. Barnum. 


‘ My dear Sir,—-You know that I have always been in favour of having 
lower prices'to my concerts, and you have invariably exp’ your 
willingnéss to make them so far as could safely be done, and at the same 
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time prevent speculators from taking advantage of the reduction. Will 
you permit me to suggest that Tripler Hall is immensely large, and that 
with proper precautions you might certainly avoid selling tickets to 
speculators, aiid at the same time put the prices within reach of the 
people at large. If you can doso, you will greatly oblige me. 

’ “¥] have the pleasure to be, my dear Sir, most truly yours, 
“New York Hotel, Oct. 24, 1850.” “Jenny Lino. 


W “My dear Miss Lind,—I hasten with much pleesure to say, in reply to 
your létter of this morning, that the great capacity of Tripler Hall will 
enable me to° comply with your suggestions, and that, accordingly, I 
shall fix the prices to the entire first floor and second circle at 3 dols. 
each ; the front row in the first circle at 5 dols. each, and all other seats 
in the same circle at 4 dols. each. I shall give immediate directions that 
these prices apply to the concert of to-morrow (Friday) evening, and all 
future concerts during your brief stay in New York. 
 T have the honour to remain, truly your obedient servant, 
“ Irving House, Oct. 24, 1850.” “P. T. BARNUM.. 


Of the first concert given by Jenny Lind at Tripler Hall, 
we glean further particulars ftom the New York Herald. From 
this jourral we learn that the higher class, or uppertendom, 
of New York, does not monopolise elegance, loveliness, and 
fashion; that seats may be vacant and a concert-room crowded 
to suffocation at the same time; and that a great cantatrice 
may be agitated and not affected in the same breath. 


The event of last evening was long looked forward to with interest by 
the musical dilettante and by the inhabitants of the upper part of the city, 
who resided at too great a distance frem Castle Garden to attend Madlle. 
Lind’s first series of concerts, as well as by those who heard her in the 
old. sea-girt fort, but were curious to see her again in new songs of a 
different style, and in a new hall that has been pronounced by compe- 
tent judges to be one of the best in the world for its accoustic qualities, 
while its beautiful decorations ‘weré calculated to add brilliancy to the 
effect and captivate the eye as well as the ear: These expectations were 
not disappointed—a more dazzling array of elegance, loveliness and fashion 
—a more radiant scene than was presented by the coup d’@il of that gor- 
geous hall, so beautifully illuminated, filled with human beings from 
the pictured ceiling to the orchestra, we Have hever beheld. The audience 
consisted for the most part of the middle classes, who are the support of 
concerts and theatres, and public amusements of every kind. There was 
also a fair sprinkling of the upper ten, but few-or none of the hard-handed 
working classes. There were a few seats vacant, which doubtless would 
have been filled by them had the prices of admission been lower, or perhaps 
would have been filled by the pseudo-aristocracy had the evening not been 
so wet. There were no promenaders, and the audience were comfortably 
seated, though the difficulty of coming in and getting out was very great. 
There was a continual noise kept up by the outsiders during the concert, 
that tended-to agitate the great cantatrice, and to interfere with the en- 
joyment of the audience. It did not appear, however, to have much 
effect, and the singer and the audience looked equally happy. The queen 
of song entranced them with her wonderful strains, and every face 
beamed with delight, while her joyous, soul-speaking countenance, sym- 
pathised with the audience, and s d lighted up with the reflection of 
the pleasure she diffused. She had already conquered the Empire City ; 
and-she now made her appearance to sing in it, for the first time after 
returning from her campaign in New England and Pennsylvania, with 
the laurels fresh on her brow, won in the chief cities of three States of 
this mighty confederacy; and her reception by the audience was worthy 
of the occasion—worthy of her, and worthy of themselves. They had 
stamped the seal of highest merit upon her in Castle Garden, and they 
could not but now feel proud that their judgment was so honoured in 
the two most enlightened cities of the Union, 

The same paper gives a longitudinous and clevated account 
of the concert, and exhausts all the superlatives in the lan- 
guage in doing justice to the Nightingale. Belletti comes in 
for his share; nor is Benedict overlooked. Verdi also is 

eulogised, and the overture to Egmont is composed by 
Beethoven, 

The programme was entirely new in this city, with the exception of 
the “Echo Song,” and commenced with the “ Festival Overture,” com- 
posed for the opening of the Liverpool Concert Hall, by Benedict— 
performed for the first time in America. It is a very pretty thing, and 
ample justice was done to it by the splendid orchestra, who acquitted 
themselves with great eclat throughout the concert. Their accompani- 
ment to the vocal performances of the evening were in excellent taste, 
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and_the truthful manner in which they performed the grand overture to 
Egmont, composed by Beethoven, reflected the ‘highest credit upon the 
musical talent of New York, and was warnily epplaudéd: 

The first vocal performance wes a cavatina from Verdi’s‘opera of 
Nabuco, sung by Belletti, with 9, chorus of female,voices.. They were 
arranged around the front of the stage, and being very prettily dressed, 
the effect was most pleasing. The cavatina, “D’Egitto la sui lidi,’’ is a 
beautiful thing, and was admirably sung by Belletti and the chorus, and 
the orchestra did all that could be desired. The performance was warmly 
applauded, and everybody admired the smooth, rotund, mellow voice of 
Belletti, its fine quality being only equalled by his fine method and pure 
intonation. We know of no baritone that can surpass Belletti. He 
pleased in everything, whether in the comic aria from Rossini’s Cene- 
reniola, which he sung with much humour, or in the sublime “ Pro 
Peccatis,” from the Stabat Mater, of the same composer, which he sung 
with a sweet and solemn sadness, in keeping with the subject. 


She sings Weber's grand, scena,,and \the -oecupation: of 
twenty minutes in the singing thereof isa proof of the beauti- 
ful rendering of the spirit of the composer.) 4...» 


On making her appearance on the stagé to sing ‘the grand scena from 
the opera of Der Freischutz, she was greeted with the ‘most-rapturous and 
hearty applause, which was repeated againjandageia, as if; the audience 
felt unsatisfied with the homage they had rendered. her... After acknow- 
ledging the reception, profoundly bowing, she proceeded to sing the 
scena from the German of Weber, and a more masterly piece of vocalisa- 
tion we never heard. - It was ‘truly magnificent, and the beautiful ren- 


dering of the spirit of the composer was :not the smallest merit of the 
performance. 
the close was tremendous. : ; 

. Although the first essay is unsurpassable, each subsequent 
‘We; annex. a: brace of corro- 


It occupied twenty minutes in singing, The applause at 


effort transcends the former. 
borations :— 


But the glorious excellencies which'ar¢ pécutiar to her, and make her: 
the great Northern Light of,song, were reserved for the cavatina, “Come 
per me serano,” from, Sonnambula, In-this she electrified the audience 
with her wonderfyl tfills, her solto vece, her exquisite diminuendos, her 
unrivalled sosterato, hér delicious'Warbling, and a facility of execution 
such as we have néver witnessed in.any other vocalist, . In one portion 
of the aria, the sensation produced might) be felt: vibrating from heart to 
heart. She was vehemently encored, and a bouquet was thrown on the 
stage, which she took up, and sung the last four lines as beautifully as: 
before. From the way in which she sung the '‘ Inflammatus,” from the 
Stabat Mater, with the chorus, the audience had an opportunity of 
judging of her vast power in sacred music, Her voice was heard like a. 
clarion, above chorus and orchestra. : 

But the gem of the night, the sweetest and most delicious warbling of 
the enchanter, was the “‘ Bird’s Song,” which she acted, as well as sung, 
with inimitable grace and expression. Her carrolling in this exquisitely 
sweet song is wonderful unique, ~ The audience were completely carried” 
away, and a hurricane of applause shook the house. It was encored, 
and the fall of ‘a pin might be heard. After singing it again, she gave 
her own Swedish melody, which comes always frésh upon tlie audience 
as the breeze from her native mountains. The echoes were singularly 
clear and distinct, owing to the fine resonance of the building, and she 
never sung the “‘ Herdsman’s Song’’ so well in. New York. Altogether 
this is the most successful concert that has been ever given in this city—- 
so little was there to find fault with and so much to praise, ; 


Of the reduction of prices, the same journal says :— 


This is as it should be—it is a good beginning, and we are well satis- 
fied that more money will be made at those prices, or three dollars all 
round, than there would be at extravagant rates. If we understand Miss 
Lind’s desire, she wishes every one to hear her during her stay in this 
country, and, to enable all to do 80, she is desirous that the price of ad- 
mission to her concerts should be fixed at a reasonable sum. The million: 
will now rush to her concerts, pay. their money for the three dollar . 
tickets, and be gratified. Nor will any sting be left behind. . 


From the above extracts, although comprising the opinions 
of three journals only, we are bound to infer that the Nightin- - 
gale’s popularity is in the ascendant in America. Barnum’s 
success has brought envy and calumny on his head, and, 
doubtless, there are many who, through jealousy of what he | 
has accomplished, would not greatly care if Jenny Lind foun- : 
dered in the favour of the public, to pluck Barnum from his’ 
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pride of place; and hence it may have happened that, the 
writers of jotiridls have spoken indifferently of. the Swedish 
cantatrice, and so,.many.were.led to surmise that her star was 
growing pale. and’ in its declination. From ‘whiat we liave 
presented to the reader, he cannot fail to draw a conclusion of 
an entirely different nature. . 





CATHERINE HAYES’s “NORMA,” 


(From the Nation.) 

I shall never sing again in Dublin until I have won fame ! 
Never! If I failtto make’a name amongst strangers, I shall 
never care to go home.” Were these the thoughtless words 
of a vain girl, or the prophecy of genius? Assuredly, the 
writer, to whom Catherine’Hayes spoke them, in Paris, 
six years ago, whilst he was still the laborious, indefatigable 
pupil of Garcta, smiled: mournfully at the confidence they 
implied, and maryelled that such concentrated ambition did 
not leave. deeper. traces in ‘the soft mild face of the fair young 
girl, who thus-confessed the yoke of the most despotic and 
imperious of the’ passions. 

No wonder that we feared disappointment for her. It was 
to no second rank she aspired. She would be all, or nothing. 

Malibran, with ‘her high intelligence—in whose clear face 
the slightest emotion’ or change’ of feeling was apparent as the 
hours on the dial-plate—of whom it was happily said, ‘ She 
had a thousand“passions’ou ‘her upper lip,”—had passed away 
fromthe scene ; ‘but 'Grisij’ in the flush of her passionate 
genius, with her classical beauty, her natural ease, her pathos, 
her ferycur, ,her exquisite organ, and her clear brilliant, pure 
intonation; had made all the great characters of opera her own, 
and*flashed from ‘her thtone,* mocking scorn on: her vapid, 
colourless’ rivals, No’ wonder that, we. trembled for the peace 
of this young girl, .who set.about studying her-parts. 

It would be impossible to: overrate the difficulties she had 
to contend with. ‘Up''to ‘that period she had aimed only to 
be a great concert-singer. .The overwhelming passion . for 
lyrical drama had but recently taken her soul by storm.. She 
had. not yet received a single lesson in the business of the 
stage; and even her warmest admirers did not venture to 
hope that, under her placid exterior, any. striking dramatic 
power lay hidden, Her figure, though always.graceful, did 
not. seem to fall naturally into imposing, effective attitudes. 
An expression of majesty and command were foreign to it. 

A certain winning, persuasive gentleness, a sportive tender- 
ness, pervaded her form and countenance. 

In Paris she was greatly beloved. No more genial, kindly, 
generous nature, wrs ever nursed at an Irish bosom. She 
was.everywhere sought, too, and flattered, for the surpassing 
beauty of her voice; but she was not dazzled by this 
drawing-room popularity, nor ever turned away one hour by 
it from the hard, unflinching, daily labours she had marked 
out for herself. 

She knew that the beauty of a voice will always find favor 
for its own sake, but that. voice, without Art, can never hope 
for triumphant success on the stage, where so many other 
qualities are requisite to constitute the artist; and that Art is 
not attainable without the expenditure of much time and 
labor, from which the highest genius cannot hope to 
exempt itself, : 

Let no superficial thinker fancy that the success for which 
she panted, and.which in overflowing measure is hers, has 
been won without effort, It is the reward of studies coura- 
geously, persistently, energetically pursued—followed out 
with a unity of purpose, and firmness of determination, rare 





in her..sex.,.and race, All. honour be. hers, for this: great 
example she has given to her fellow-countrymen ! ; 

Since her student: days in Paris, we never heard her sing 
until last Tuesday night, in Norma, and notwithstanding the 
evidences of her established fame, and the enthusiasm she has 
excited, we confess some of our old misgivings flitted back 
into our heart. We remembered the voluptuous sensibility 
of Grisi’s Norma—the unequalled modulations of ‘her . voice, 
rapidly changing from the tenderest Jove to fierce anger, or 
wild despair—her charming head, so full of character—and her 
expressive face, on whieh the artist feeling threw every vary- 
ing shade of the wild passions that raged in the Druid 
priestess’s bosom.’ 

We had seen the awful Majesty with which Adelaide 
Kemble had invested. Norma. Her voice may have been of 
inferior excellence. We cannot tell. We had no thought 
for criticism. So entirely were we carried away by her great 
dramatic power, that we hardly remembered that it was in 
song she poured forth her passionate soul. Never shall. we 
forget her attitude of proud defiance, nor the glance of 
haughty, indignant scorn with which she received her une. 
faithful lover. We marvelled that the cowering wretch’ did. 
not wither under her superb contempt. Her acting fitst 
revealed to us what Mrs. Siddons’s grandest tragedy may have. 
been. wer ont 
Miss Hayes’s first movements on the stage set-all-our fears 
at rest. She attempts no poor imitation of her great*pte- 
decessors. She does not ‘rant their passions, nor affect their 
sentiments, nor mimic their attitudes. She is. simple and, 
natural, and resembles more a well-bred lady on-the stage, 
than a mere actress. Womanly love, in all-its clinging, con+ 
fiding tendérness, devotion under the cruellest wrongs, a woe 
in desertion bitterer ‘than Y, pute, genuine, maternal 
affection. This was her portraiture of Norma, and, with all 
the precedents against. it, and their perfect knowledge of the 
music, proved by an irresistible impulse, occasionally ‘in- 
dulged in the boxes, of humming the airs, it entirely ‘satisfied 
the heart of the audience. She was, in short, eminently 
successful, aio ma 

Her success proves what we partly suspected before, that it 
is not in Bellini’s music the deep passion of this character was 
found. : 

Not only did her acting take-us by surprise, but, familiar 
as we were of old with her pure silvery voice, we had no idea 
of the exquisite perfection to which the delicacy and purity of 
her tones had reached. 

The warbling of birds, the murmuring of waters, are stupid, 
because hackneyed illustrations; yet they are the very sounds 
her fresh voice recalls to us. She is the impersonation of 
spring. Her joyous carol, pure and ringing as the lark’s 
soaring to Heaven’s gate, remind us of the gentle odours and 
soft breezes of a May morning. If her middle tones want 
somewhat of the sonorous richness of feeling, or thrilling depth 
of passion, of other singers, we know none that surpass her 
in exquisite delicacy of execution, or in the subtle, minute 
shades of tone, by which artist singers produce such magic 
effects. 





La Dame pzs Piques.—M, Halévy’s new opera is ina forward 
state of rehearsal, and will probably be brought out at the Opéra 
Comique about the same period as L’Enfant Prodigue at the Aca- 
démie. M. Halévy is’said to have surpassed himself, and Scribe 
to have quite sustained his level in this wae enc img mae 
while, the éra. Comique is in no want of attraction since the 
two new a Oe of Giralda and The Songe by A. Adam and A. 


Thomas continue to bring full houses alternately to the theatre. 
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STREET MUSICIANS. 


tented 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 
A Member or A Srreet Banp. 


I sang and played the guitar in the streets with my mother 
when I was only four years old. It was a good business 
when I was a child. A-younger brother and I would go out 
into the streets for a few hours of an evening, from five to 
eight, and make 7s. or 8s. the two of us. For the last ten 
years J have been a member of a street band. Our band is 
now four in number, I have been in bands of eight, and in 
some composed of as many as twenty-five; but a small band 
answers best for regularity. ‘With eight in the band it’s not 
easy to get 3s, a piece on a fine day, and play all day too. 
Children now are taught very early, and seldom leave the 
profession for any other business. Every year the street 
musicians increase. Wind performers drink more than the 
others. They must have their mouths wet, and they need 
some stimulant or restorative after blowing an hour in the 
streets. The worst part of the street performers, in point of 
character, are those who play before or in public houses. 
They drink a great deal, but I never heard of them being 
charged with dishonesty. The better class of musicians are 
nearly all married men, and they generally dislike to teach 
their wives music; indeed in my band, and in similar bands, 
we wouldn’t employ a man who was teaching his wife music, 
that she might play in the streets, and so be exposed to every 
insult and every temptation, if she’s young and pretty. Many 
of the musicians’ wives have to work very hard with their 
needles for the slop-shops. The German bands injure our 
trade much. They'll play for half what we ask. They are 
very mean, feed dirtily, and the best band of them, whom I 
met at Dover, I know slept three in a bed in a common 
lodging-house, one of the very lowest. They now block us 
out of all the country places to which we used to go in the 
summer. The German bands have now possession of the 
whole coast of Kent and Sussex, and wherever there are 
watering places. I consider Regent Street and such places 
our best pitches. Our principal patrons in the parties line 
are tradesmen and professional men, such as attorneys. 
10s, a night is our regular charge. 





A GermMAn BANDMAN. 


T am a German, and have been six years in zis country. I 
was nearly fourteen when I come. I come from Oberfeld, 
eighteen miles from Hanover. I come because I would like 
to see how it was here. I,heard zat London was a goot place 
for foreign music. London is ‘as goot a place as I expect to 
find him. There was other six come over with me, boys and 
men. Sometime we make 7s. or 8s. a piece in a day now, 
but the business is not so goot. I reckon 6s. a day is goot 
now. We play at private parties or public ball rooms, and 
are paid so much a dance—sixpence a dance for ze seven of 
us. Ifvzare is many dances it is goot; if not itis bad. We 
play sheaper zan ze English, and we don’t spend so much. 
Ze English players insult us, but we don’t: care about that. 
Zey abuse us for playing sheap. I have saved inoiiey in zis 
country, but very little of it. I want to save enough to take 
me back to Hanover. We have three rooms to sleep in, and 
one to eat ine We are all single men but one; and his wife, 
a German woman, lives wis us, and cooks for us. She and 
her husband have a bed-room to zemselves. Anysing does 
for us to eat, We all join in housekeeping and lodging, and 
pay alike. Our lodging cost 2s, week each; and our board 





costs us about 15s, a week each; sometime rather less. But 
zat includes beer, and z2 London beer is very goot, and some- 
times we drink a good deal of it, We drink yery little gin, 
but we live very well, and haye goot meals every day. Ladies 
and gentlemen are our best frients ;_ ze working people give us 
very little. We play opera tunes chiefly, We don’t associate 
with any Englishmen.” of 





A Hientanp Prirer. 


Iam a native of Inverness, anda Grant. My. father was a 
soldier and a piper in the 42ad.. In my. youth I was a shep- 
herd in the hills until my father was unable. to. support.me 
any longer. I was rather a novelty at first; and did pretty 
well. I could make a 1/. a week then; but:now I can’t 
make 2s. a day, not’ even in summer. .There ate:so many 
Irishmen going about London, and dressed as Scoteh High- 
landers, that J really think I could do better as a piper even 
in Scotland. A Scottish family, will sometimes give me a 
shilling or two when they find out L am.a Scotchman. ,Chel- 
sea is my best place, where there are many Scotchmen,.. ‘There 
are now only five real Scotch Highlanders. playing the bag- 
pipes in the streets of London, and seven or..cight lrishmen 
that I know of. The Irishmen do better than 1 do. because 
they have more face. I’m very seldom insulted. in the. streets, 
and then mostly by being called an Irishman, which I don’t 
like ; but I pass it off just as weel.as I can, 

Tue Persecurrp. Harpist. 

I play the harp in the streets, aud have done so for the’ last 
two years, and shoulil be very glad to give it up. My brother 
lives with me, we’re both bachelors, and he’s so dreadful lame 
he can do nothing. When I Was young I taught the harp and 
the pianoforte, but that very soon ‘fell off., I, had:three gui- 
neas a quarter for teaching thé harp .at one time, and two 
guineas for the piano. My brother and I have-ls. anda loaf 
a piece from the parish, and the 2s. ‘pays the rent. ‘I’ve been 
torn to pieces; I’m torn to pieces every day I go out in the- 
streets, and I’d be glad to get rid of the streets for 5s. a 
week. The streets are full of ruffians, The boys are ruf- 
fians. The men in the streets, too, are ruffians; and encou- 
rage the boys. The police protect me as much as they ean. 
I should be killed every week, but for thems; they are very 
good people. I’ve known poor women of the townodrive the 
boys away from me, or try to-drive them. — Its terrible perse- 
cution I suffer—terrible persecution. The’ boys push me 
down and hurt me badly, and my harp too., They yell and 
make noises so that I can’t be heard, nor my harp. The:boys 
have cut off my harp-strings, three of them the ‘other day. I 
tell them it’s ‘a shame, but I might as well speak to the stones. 
T never go out that they miss me: . I don’t make more: than 
3s. a week in the streets, if I make that. 

A Hurvy-Guroy Womay. 

I have been forty-three years a’ public performer, My 
parents died when I was a child, and I was put'into the poor- 
house, and TI left it before I was twenty to earn my own 
living. The parish paid for my learning masic, and bought 
me an instrument, and so started me in life—God bless them ! 
I started with a cymbal, which some call a hurdy-gardy, and 
haye been playing it ever since. It’s not the same instrument 
as I carry now, but I’ve had this one fifteen years last August. 
T have been blind since I was nine weeks old: When'T started 
oh my own account, a woman forty-one’ years of age, who had 
been in Bloomsbury poor-house with me, ‘came ‘out’to lead 
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Old German Air, Mrs, Henry Robbeiis| =...” Mendelssohn. 
Fantasia, Concertina, Signor Giulio Régondi (Lucia di 
Kaba aaOey 0 gt eR Bee Tiny 
Sélo, Piahoforte; Mr. Charles Hallé. 
PART Il. 
Thema con Variazione, Pianoforte and Violoncello, Mr. 
Charles Hallé and Her Lidel s . P . 
Introduction and Polonaise, Concertina, Signor Giulio 
Regondi (first time of performance). ; 
Ballad, Mrs. Henry Robberds. 
Feuillet d’Album, arranged for the Violoncello by 
Lidel ‘ ¢ P » i ‘ “ P 
L’Innocente, arranged for the Violoncello by Herr Lidel 
Duo (on a, Polish air), Concertina and Violoncello, Signor 


“Giulio Regondi and Herr Lidel “9 Belt banat Rohrer. 
FE a sted a 


: N ir, William Barlow presided at the Pianoforte, 


- It must havé been highly gratifying-to. Lidel, also, to see the 
quality #8 Well as the ttimber of his auditory ; for we tioticed many 
of the ditéctots and leading miembers of the Concert Hall, with 
thicir families—itideed, there were a great number of-the very same 
faces Wwe See ‘regulatly at Hallé’s concerts. Of the concert itself 
We tan Speak ih High terms Of ‘the first part, which went with 
great spirit aiid Success. The second part was too long altogether, 
which tired: the dudience, and many had to leave, their carriages 
being ordered at ten o'clock, as usual, before the concert was over. 
The opetting piece introduced the beneficiaire and Signor Giulio 
Regondj; ii a diiet, on themes from Guillaume Tell, for concertina 
atid vidléticello, which ‘told Well, as it is nicely arranged for the 
alternaté ‘display of both fitstrtments—in solo and in combination ; 
‘fHé Tytélese air was Very béautifally introduced, Mrs: H. Robberds 
thei ga¥@ tis, Spohr’s “ Rosé sdftly blooming,” in a pleasing style. 
She has a very suet voice of Moderate compass, which she might 
‘thake moré effective, (it. Bppeare as if she sang with her teeth too 
nearly ¢losed) ; she was much ‘#pplauded in Spohr’s beautiful song— 
but why sing it in German ?-especially when announced in the 
programme under its English title, aid the next song set down for 
her a German ballad of Mendelssohn’s. Signor Regondi next 
appeared in a fantasia for the concertina, on airs from Lucia, 
wherein he quite astonished and delighted every one—each tine he 
ee the most enraptured plaudits grected him; anything more 
impassioned or more exquisitely finished ive never heard, and did 
not believe it ‘possible that such grand chords and such éxe- 

Cition could be given on the cdncertina. Prior to this, Lidel 
: gave usa solo on the. vidlotcelld, introducing the “‘ Buona Sera,” 

and “Eéco Ridente,” from Z/ Barbiere, in’ which he shewed his 
great at over all the modern difficulties written for the instru- 

ment, and What was still better; his power, and full sweet tones in 
the latterair’; he was mdst rapturous} applauded. Mrs. Robberds 

did ‘not creaté any sénsation in Mendetesohi’s German ballad. 
Hallé closed the first part with 4 solo on tlie piano-forte—he chose 
4 scherzo of Chopin's, which he gave in his usual masterly style, but 
we would much rather have heard hit in éne of Beethoven's sonatas, 
either 'as asolo or a duet with Lidel. The second patt opencd 
with a duet, for the two great artistes, by Mendelssohn, a theme 
with variation, in which their usual talent and skill was shown. 
Signor Regondi then sare us a polonaise and intrdduction of his 
suet nak tee of performance), which was ‘sadly too long, and 
might have béeh well Omitted altogether, clever though it was; 
the ‘concertiia, when dnce played in a solo, becomes moncdtonots 
ona second Solo beihg given the Same evening ; thé sate inter- 
minable shakes and thords, crescendo and Wiminuendo, being ine- 
vitable from ‘the inipetfect ‘nature Of the instrument. Mrs. H. 
Robberds was next ahnounced in a ballad ; ofall things, she gave 
one of a school, for Which we have no great sympathy, the namby- 
pamby <‘ Wilt thou love me then as how #”’ Many of the audience 
did hot stay 10 hear Lidel’s really fine sostemito ‘playing, in two 
Selected airs, ‘one by Ernst, the other by Field, in which he 
charmed us more with his splendid tone and delicate execution than 
the utmost chromatic difficulties he could have chosen. The con- 
cert finished at half-past ten, with a Polish air for concertina and 
violdneello, which was very beautiful ; and made us regret still 

more that so much time had beén takén up with the polondise ; it 


G. Regondi, 


Mendelssohn. 
G. Regondi. 


Herr 
; Ernst. 
Field. 





is the besetting sin of ihany Other Srtistes, besides the clever Giulfo ) 


Regondi, of not knowing when they should stop. He seems a 
régular enthusiast in his instrument and his art; we give him this 
word of advice in the best spirit, and with a high appreciation of 
his wonderful talent. To Herr Lidel we must award great praise 
for his taste and judgment in making his solos short but efféctive. 
As it is the first opportunity he has had in Manchester of sig 
ing as a solo performer, the more credit is due to him that he did 
not abuse it, We congratulate him also on the eminent success of 
this his first concert, he being a comparative stranger here, and hope 
it will eventually be to his interest to remain, an ornament aud 
an honour to the town of Manchester. We ought not to 
close our notice of this concert without mention of Mr. Wm. 
Barlow, who acquitted himself well in the by no means easy task 
of accompanying all the solos, vocal and instrumental, (oxPapt Hallé, 
of course). Last evening we were present at the third performance 
of the Syren, with which, ou the whole, we were much pleased ; it 
is capitally put on the stage, we never saw a better se/ scene that 
the cabaret, in.the Abruzzi Mountains ; it represents the interior to 
the spectators, yet above we see mountain on mountain—a wind- 
ing road on which, beginning at the top of the hut or sheeting, 
leads right up to the top of the building. The effect is very good, a8 
the successive parties are seen approaching the mountain inn. Thé 
chorus made a famous lot of bandits or smugglers, (or both,) for 
the plot is somewhat mystcrious. Mdlle. Nau, of course, was the 
Syren ; it suits her better than any part she has appéared in here, 
the only drawback being her indistinct enunciation, which makes 
all she has to say or sing difficult to be understood ; it might be high 
Dutch for any assistance she gives in unravelling Scribe’s intricate 
story. She warbles away very beautiful as the Syren behind thé 
scenes, and, a$ songs without words, all her vocalization was Ver 
florid, and even, at times, beautiful. Mr. Travers made an excellen 
bandit smuggler, as Matco ‘Tempesta, and sang the music admirably 
that is allotted it, which is a good deal. Mr. E. L. Hime sang the 
part of Scipio respectably. Mr. Latter improves ; he caused infinite 
merriment as the poor unfortunate impresario Bolbaza ; the Duké 
of Popoli was quite a part in Mr. Borrani’s grandiose heavy style. 
Miss Lanza did not look old enough forthe mother ; Mademoiselle 
Nau looked and- dressed: Zerlina charmingly.. What shall we say 
of the music? It is light, pleasing, and in keeping with the story, 
but by no means striking or great. ‘There is a pleasing quartet for 
four male voices, at the close of the first act, and some spirited 
chorusses in the beginning of the second, one especially with the 
tenor (Marco Tempesta) leading; there is a fine duet between th 
lovers Zerlina aud Scipio, about the best thing both Mr. Hime an 
Mademoiselle Nau did. It is much more of the romantic than 
grand, more a picturesque than a gw opera. Masaniello afer 
all is Auber’s greatest work. .We hear a whisper as to its beia 
about to be produced shortly. Mademoiselle Nau’s engageme 
terminates on Saturday next... 
LEICESTER, 
. (From a Correspondent.) 


On Tuesday evening, the Sth of November, Mr. Oldershaw 
gave a coiicert of sacred music in the New Hall; and, although, 
as will be seen from the programme, he made his selection chiefly 
from the oratorios of Eiijah and St. Paul—both of them previously 
unknown to the public of this town—hé had a numerous and ap- 
preciating attendaiice. Indeed, the sélection was most happily 
made ; and in the perforfiance of the several pieees Mr. Older- 
shaw was most ably assisted by Mrs. Parkes (of Sheffield), Miss 
Owen (Prof. of R. A. M.), and Mr. Frank Bodda. Mr. Zohr, 
eg of St. Margarev’s, Leicester, presided at the pianoforte, 
and Mr. J. M*Ewan, of Coventry, was principal violin. The other 
instrumentalists ‘were Messrs. Sansome, Hammersley, and Mulby 
a Graham (viola) ; Stanyon (violoncello) ; Gamble (Bute) ; 

all (dboe) ; Smith (clarionet) ; and Deacon (contra*basso). Mrs. 
Parkes sang with great feeling the air from St. Paul, “ Jerusalem” 
—in the sustained notes of which her beaatifully liquid soprano 
was hoard to great advantage ; nor was she less sficcessful in the 

wartetts. from S?. Paul, and the air, duett, and trios from the 
Credtion. In the present dearth of leading sopranos, especially for 
oratdtie music—the Arheneum, we think, says there are but two 
peadily &vailable, Miss Birch and Miss Lucombe (now Mrs. Sim’ 


———- 
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Reeves)—we wonder that the attention of the directors of the 
Sacred Harmonic Societies has not .been. turned, to..Mrs, Parkes, 
whose voice, both in quality and.compass, we.have J\heard Mr, 
Gardiner state, reminds him forcibly,of Mrs. Salmon’s.. Miss Owen's 
voice and delivery of the music assigned to her fully bore.out. all 
the anticipations which had been formed from the notices of .the 
London papers, Though evidently suffering from. severe cold, her 
rich_ and full mezzo-soprano (rather contralto) told with. great 
effect in the, two songs, “ But the Lord,” and “ O rest in.the Lord,” 
both of which she sang with genuine musicianly fecling, and with- 
out the introduction oF a single meretricious ornament—the which, 
as great sticklers for simplicity of style in sacred music, more parti- 
cularly, Mendelssohn’s, we were much pleased to note. In the 
uartetts, also, her voice blended beautifully with the others. . Mr. 
da’s delivery of his songs was excellent, and, excepting “ O God 
of mercy,” (which he took rather too slow), full of dramatic energy, 
In the concerted pieces his performance was equally effective. Mr. 
Oldershaw also sang his portion of the music in a masterly manner, 
and his clear, high tenor well qualified him to do full justice both 
to the songs from the Elijah and St. Paul, and that from the 
Creation; while in the concerted music it blended nicely with 
those of Mrs. Parkes, Miss Owen, and Mr. Bodda. Indeed, we 
seldom heard vocal quartetts with more pleasure than on this occa- 
sign, the voices were so well balanced: the last (‘‘O come every 
one that thirsteth”) was so beautiful, that the audience warmly de- 
manded its,repetition. All the pieces from Mendelssohn were so 
well received, that the Leicester public will evidently weicome the 
performance of either the St. Paud or the Elijah in full, It is due 
to Messrs. Zohr and M‘ Ewan to add, that, in ‘the accompaniments 
throughout, they evinced their usual ability and taste. Early next 
month, we perceive, the projectors of the “ Leicester Subscription 
Coniterts” will give the Creation complete, with a full band and 
chorus, the principals being Mre. A. Newton, Mr, Lockey, and 
Mt. ff. Phillips, and there can be no doubt that they will have a 
crowded house. : ip Me 





SUNDERLAND), 4 2in tic se 
( From.a Correspondent.) ... 

As you appear to take some interest .in the musical doings of our 
not over-musical place, it may please ‘you:to hear, that ‘within the 
last week there have been grand things going on here. We have 
had two concerts such as we shipbuilding: folks have not often an 
opportnnity to go to, and which dre‘like the rays of the sun that 
now and then dispel cur everlasting fogs: the more prized ‘and 
admired, the rarer they appear. The first of these concerts took 
oy on Monday week (October 28), at’ the spacious and elegant 

all in our Atheneum. It was a sacred one, and consisted of a 
copious selection of airs, recitatives, and choruses from the Creation 
and the Messiah, of which the former were performed by Miss 
Anne Loder, Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. Robson (a local amateur), 
and the latter by 8'tolerably numerous band and chorus, collected 
from amongst the performers and dilettanti of Sunderland and the 
pelebuaeing pints. The originator and conductor of the concert 
was Mr. T. Loder (brother to E. Loder, and a zealous and success- 
ful teacher), who annually treats us to a musical entertainment of a 
similar nature. The performances went off to the entire satisfuction 
of the public, Miss Anne Loder, who is a great favourite here, 
pleased much by the unpretending, simple, and yet sometimes 
exceedingly re yd and impressive manner, in which she delivered 
the music allotted to her. Mr. Phillips, too, came out in‘a fine 
style, although his voice was a little clouded, and appeared to me 
less sonorous than usual ; and Mr. Robson aquitted himself in a 
very creditable mauner, he even obtained the honour of the first 
encore. The performance of the band and chorus, ably conducted 
by Mr. Loder, was in the whole as good as eould be expected; and 
as Mr. Loder modestly observed in his bills, that “they would be 
as efficient as possible,” it would be unfair to measure with the 
rod of criticism, the value of a performance, whose object was in 
every respect a praiseworthy one.- The same indulgence cannot 
be elaimed sby the executants of the second. concert, which. took 
place last night. .1t was a concert of artistic pretensions, for the 
performers were: wo less than pere Distin and his ‘ bairns,” (ag they 
call it here), besides the vocalists Miss O'Conner and John Willy, 








the accompanist. bit he hn and sang the er which 
they did at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newe: and other places, and - 
reaped, as a matter of course, a rich harvest of applause ; but 1 am 
afraid that the “ golden harvest” ut the carrette was less)abundant » 
than they deserved, although:the house was a tolerably good ‘oie. 
Most of their pieces were encored:; in-fact almost eve would 
have been repeated, if they+had given way! tothe; r 
demands of the sixpenny. patronizers, who :heré, as everywhere 
else, can never get enough for their money. » We all know. ‘that: 
the Distin’s can play if they like, and they showed on this night 
alas, that they had Jost nothing im. theie executive power, their 
bri!liancy and pureness of tune, and beautiful ensembie during their 
stay with brother Jonathan. | -A--terzetta by’ Costa (“ Vannee'a 
colei”), for instance, and some parts of a: fantasia: on motivi from 
the Prophéte, were specimens of musical interpretation as‘beautiful 
and perfect as ever were heard. But theyhow: full well that in a 
lace like ours their success «depends :mainly “on their “pieces of a 
fight calibre, and, therefore, prudently. ‘make. them ..predominent. 
They did so in their last. concert, and the:.applause. of the audience 
fully proved that they knew their men: Aodéct for:two French 
horns, in which an artificial echo, by,:mieansof -miutesywas: most 
cleverly managed, perfeetly electrified the: bearers.y..and. other. 
pieces of a showy, though less classical, : er earned. equal 
applause.’ Miss O’Connor sang much better than ever’ heard 
before ; and the three brothers, together with this lady, ‘performed 
some fine vocal compositions, in which especially. their beautiful: 
ensemble, and gradation of tempo and.power, excited ‘ much admi~ 
ration. Old Mr. Distin blew-as finely: and vigorously. as ever, but 
appeared worn out in body, a thing which is motite be wondered at, 
seeing that, as he told me himself, heand his.sons have been play« 
ing, on the average, five times »per' week!) for. sore:ahan three 
months, Let me say a word in praisocét:Mt. Willy's performance 
of Rosselen’s “ Invitation &. le valsejtafrom) thes! Referies/? and 
with this conclude my short notice, which. hope. will vie the. Spee: 
runner of other equally favourable ones. ? A Be 


au waliee ~ § ia Ne 
( From our owt Correspondent. ) 


Tue engagements of Mis Catherine Hay es and her company have 
been a ali series of triumphs* fo ite tlbee! Nothing could 
exceed the: absolute enthusiasm: with whichhe.“ vurivalled native 
vocalist” has been received om, each: evetting of her performance ; 
and ber performance, I can asdure a in.cogl -English blood, has 
fully justified. the enthusiasm -with which it-has been received, 
You who have only seen and, heard her.in London, and who, only 
think her an admirable artist, worthy to hold the. position in w 
she has been placed there, among the. hi » can, have-no.con- 
ception of the truly, extraordinary. histrionic. and vocal powers 
Miss Catherine Hayes , indeed », bat. wee, ge 

the sun pular 
hich t she 





vue 


possesses, 
themselves to full advantage only under 
well-deserved encouragement, and whi ' 
receives here, from her warm-hearted countrymen, to the utmost 
possible extent. The grand climax of public escitement, wason 
the occasion of Miss Hayes’s benefit, om Friday last; when . tho 
Theatre Royal was crammed to its, utmost capacity, and. when the 
evident predetermination of every body to be delighted,: elicited 
from the bencficiaire and her talented cnadiatans, ample matter to 
delight them. After the opera, which was Linda di Chamouni, 
there was a short concert, in the course of Which Miss Hayes sang 
some Irish molodies, which, more. than. anything: she. has 
since she has been in the city,,excited the audience to a perfect 
fury of rapture. In speaking of this concert, in which Kiessrs. 


Menghis, Paltoni, and Bordas,“each ‘sang & sotig in his peculiar 
style, with good effect, 1 must not omit’ to” mention Madame 
acfurren’s 


utifal rendering of the’’ballad, originally. sung b 
her, in her husband’s opera, King Charles the Second, which ma 

the Dubliners aware how much they had lost, when this opera was 
given here in the summer by Mr. larrison, through the inefficiency 
of the representative of the contralto part. Now'that I have named 
Madame Macfarren, I must tell you that she has grown rapidly in the 


esteem of the cognoscenti, the publie, and press, from night to night. 
Her Adelgisa has been aire a not 
} singular in my opinion, 


me of musical discussion, and I, nc 
ave now quite made up my mind, which I 
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r Perey cine 7 ANT ¥ Tarr es oe 
could not..do after witnessing but a single representation, that her 
alterations of;the'music:to make it a contralto instead of a soprano 
part; are not-only most. musiciaoly and. effective’ in themselves, but, 
on the whole, a great improvement to the general ‘effect: of the 
opera, which is.always,.to a:certainextent, monotonous, froin there 
being so many. owhere :the-two soprani. repeat each other's 
solos in precisely the same pitch....I-hope you sooner or later 
hear this in ‘London, when:you will be able to judge for yourself, 
and -will, I think,-be. of :my “opinion Madame Macfarren in 
Pierotto and.in Orsini; -adapts ‘herself with excellent versatility to 
the great difference of character between the two roles, always 
dressing and Jooking her parts admirably, and singing and acting 
in a manner to awakea;the warmest admiration in the severest 
judges, and.to draw: forth: the heartiest applause from the really 
di audiences, Lspeak thus at length of this lady, because 
she is a stranger Here;:and,; I belicve, little known in this 
style of music in London... Metghis is a favourite from last year in 
this. met }and: Bordas:ié: well known from his.singing at Her 
pees nt tre. :The'party. closed. their series of operas on Sa- 
turday las nt Borgia, but in consequence of ‘ner un- 
expected success vety great. success was expected), t ave 
been induced to U > hasta of: their intended, mi. con- 
certs; and-to return: here on the 20:h for two more performances. 
They ‘have been: giving concerts this week at Wexford, Waterford, 
and Clonmel, which I hear havenot teen so successful in respect of 
attendance ss the pertormanced: in Dublin; and they are to com- 
menee their performance of [talian operas at Cork to-morrow (Fri- 
day) evening.” ‘I will:give you'fall purticulars of their return. Let 
me not omit to say that’ Levenw! is:a’ capitul conductor, and has 
discharged his-arduons’ duties to the ‘satisfaction of everybody, and 
that Mr. bevy, the! vocal leader;‘is such a musician as one rarely 
meets out-of London.— I-remain;-yours truly, 8. U. 

Dublisi, 1th November, 19502°°" °° 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
4 -g (BAND NATIONAL CONCERTS, 
(To the. Bditor, of, the Musical. World.) 

Sin» Allow! me ‘to’ sdggest “tov the managers of the National 
Concerts; that “it: is impolitic® to-have: discontinued: inserting, in 
detail, the programme in the papers of the day. I believe that if 
you are in nt ‘Street, or other places in town, you may see 
one ; but a resident in the suburbs cannot do this; but refers to his 
Times. 1 did to-day (Wednesday), bat I only found the names of 
the singers given, and ‘solo’ instramentalists. This, to a musician, 
is the last thing he wants:to know. _ What symphony, concerto, 
and overtures are to be the order of ‘thé’evening is the information 
he requires. The public are not satisfied at being told that if they 
present theniselves at the pit door of the Haymarket Theatre, and 
iy the sum of three shillings sterling, they will be allowed to see 

acready. “ What in?” cry they; and they have a right to 
know ; ‘and the morning papers tell them: and so it should be with 
a grand orchestra at the National Concerts.—I am, Sir, in haste, 
yours obediently, ii J. Cups, 


Kensington, Nov. 6, 1850. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA, ON THE COMMONWEALTH PRINCIPLE, 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Bese ictay of the ganeiion be pa riew undertaking phoned me 

week, that.a eman spread a report amongst the compan 
that I had. ehieaeles aiomiie programme, which the 4 os 
have publicly issued. 1 beg to inform your readers that up to the 
present moment I have notseen the programme, aud know nothing 
ubout it. He who has taken the ag: Sy circulate this report is 
the most likely person to have been the instigator of it himself; 
and, like the wolf in shone clothing, palms upon me! You, Mr, 
Editor, are aware that I always write in my own name, and that on. 
no occasion have I been guilty of mean, uncharitable, or cowardly 
conduct in anything cé with music and musical doings ; and. 


. suceéss jand ifthe managers act with impartiality, prudence ‘and 


“full band accompaniments. 


\jesty’s Theatte; Haymarket, on Tuesday, I and some ® 
solved on being ‘present, 





that any complaints Ido make are openly and amply by 


argument founded on experience. “wish this ‘sew scheme 


kindness, towards native composers and singers, I hope they will be 
encouraged.’ I make no doubt, too, that the press generally feel 
the'same on the subject. This scheme is, at any rate, a national 
one, and disfigured by no ‘insignificant noisy foreign productions. 
Ifthe public must be children, and indulged with musical sweet, | 
meats, let them enjoy the home-made “ sutt’s ere ;” they ¥o ld 
relish just as well as foreign mixtures, if they did not see thé bill of 
fare ; for no musician even can decide on their comparative merits, 
ifhe did see the concoctors names attached to such modern 
cookery. The same reasoning, however, does not altogether hold 
good as mee foreign and native singers, and, therefore, uo one 
ought to blame the managers of the so-called “ National Concerts” 
for engaging foreign vocalists ; but who should we blame for this, 
ah ?—there’s the rub! 
, , I'am, sir, yours obliged, 

Feexcu Frowsrs, 


P.8. My next letter will be on the uncharitable and illogical 
remarks of Mr. Chorley, the musical “ We” of the Atheneum, 're- 
specting me. Let me warn this important we not to judge of 
others by his own merits, from ‘which his’mouth speaketh and his 
hand writeth! Let him remember, ‘too, that no’personal animdsi 
can damage well-intentioned actions, or the doers 6f them;* °°" 


ri9a97 ligw 





MARYLEBONE AMATEUR; CONCRBTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Sin,—Several inquiries having been ‘made reanectes my 
appearing any more at the concerts given by the Maryl > 

Amatenr Musical, if you will a'low me space, in your exce 

conducted publicatica, IWill state my reasons. coneert. 
which I led the band—that is to: say, r ed two compositions, viz., 
Red!’s “Vauxhall Waltzes,” and Frank Eames's M.S. Schottisehe 
“The May,” and likewige pRiyed my fantasia from Lucia on the 
violin to the entire satisfattion of the auditory ; and several gentle. 
men whom I recognised: as being connected with the press compli- 
mented my leading the band the fantasia I performed on the. 
violin, saying it reflected great eredit upon me. After this concert, 
I called at Mr. T, Fogg’s,}jun., thé director of the concerts’, house, 
at No. 187, Edgware Road, where he personally. solicited 
services for the second concert: to play De Beriot’s fifth air. ‘tk 
I asec oe, 1 borrowed vahnate 
ts of Mr. C. A. Patey, who was formerly my preceptor. “Shortly 
ener this, I had occasion again to call upon Mr. Fogg, when: he 
intimated to me that a “member of the society” had arranged with 


;: “ 


-another violin soloist, viz., Master Clementi, to play the same solo, 


As I had arranged with the director of 
the concerts, Mr. Fogg, to play, now my humble wish is, that if it 
is necessary to have directors to concerts, instead of allowing the 
conductors to officiate, who sents at the pianoforte, it is a pity to 
have their arrangements made null and void by the introduction by 
a member of another solo performer to play at the same concerts [ 
had arranged to play. I call this most ungentlemanly treatment, 
Yours obliged, | Aveustus G. H. Eames. 
(Member of the Royal Society of Musicians.) 
8, Church Place, Covent Garden, 
Nov, 4th, 1850. 

P.S.—I intimated to Miss Greenwood and Miss Annie Taylor’ 
the manner I had been treated, and they at once refused to sing,, 
saying, if one person was subject to suc unaccountable treatment,’ 
they might anticipate the same. it 


and at the same concert. 





GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World,) 
8 age an advertisement that Mr. Zeiss’ would aecom- 
pany Mrs. A: Newton in “Let the bright im,” at her: Maw 
friends re- 
as the song’ was a great favourite with us, 
but we were very much disappointed by hearing not the chromatic 
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trumpet, as we expected, but a little instrument ¢alled the “trum. 
etina,” which would bear no more comparison with the original 


instrument, than a well-constructed accordion would to an hautboy } 


or violin ; in fact, it is nothing “tore than’ a-cornet-a-piston in the 
key of A, when at the same time the music was written’ for a 
trumpet in D. I do not for a moment question Mr. Zeiss’s ability 
as a trumpeter, but I certainly think it very bad taste on the part 
of the directors to debase music, such as: Handel’s, by such per- 
formance, while there is such men as Harper or Distin, who would 
have performed it on the legitimate instrument, and, besides, be- 
ing native artists, are more entitled to a preference at a national 
concert. The above-mentioned instrument is (1 am aware) well 
adapted for dance music, &c., but ought never to be admitted into 
a classical orchestra. Hoping you will find space in your valuable 
paper for the insertion of this note, which I am sure contains the 
sentiments of a great many individuals, I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A Constant Reaper. 


4th November, 1850. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Wetsn Festivat.in LiverPoot.—It is proposed that an Eis- 
teddfod, in aid of the Welsh Charity School, shall be held in Liver- 
pool next spring. The chief poetical prize will be for the best 
poem on “ Navigation.” 

LiverPoot.—Mr. Ryatts’ Annuat Concert.—There was a 
tolerably good muster of Mr. Ryalls’ friends atthe meeting on 
Monday evening week, at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson-street. 
The entertainments were satisfactory—the selection familiar, with- 
out being commonplace or vulgar, and some gems were introduced. 
Miss Ransford, with her fine, free voice, was encored in all her 
songs; and Mr. Ryalls, who did not appear to be in such robust 


health as formerly, and therefore sung weakly, had a similar com- } 


pliment paid to him. _ Miss Lizzy Ryalls made an interesting debut. 
Her voice is powerful, but. somewhat wiry, and she warbled with 
good judgment. A few years’ hard practice will do that for her 
which it has partially done for her sister, Miss Ryalls, in whose 
tone a ieeaieaie improvement was manifest, compared with it 
when she first sung in public. These ladies had several encores. 
Mr. Sorge played well on the clarionet, and was much applauded. 
Mons. Wheli, on the piano, elicited an enthusiastic demand for the 
repetition of his performances. Mr. Sanderson has a good voice, 
but does. not know how to use it. The concert terminated at 
eleven, and passed off agreeably.—Mr. E. W. Thomas and Mr. 
Haddock gave the first of six classical chamber concerts in the 
saloon of the Philharmonic Hall, on Wednesday night week, to a 
numerous and fashionable audience. The pieces performed with 
the assistance of Messrs. Lawson, second violin ;*Baetens; viola ; 
and Ward, contra-basso; and Mrs. {Bealo, pianoforte ; comprised 
two of Beethoven's, one of Hummell’s, one of Mendelsohnn’s, and 
a quintett of Onslow’s. There was a little unsteadiuess at the 
commencement of the performance, probably from'the want of the 
true pitch of the room, but, as they warmed to:their work, they 
improved in tone, till Onslow’s quintett roused all their enthusiasm, 
and was rendered with great spirit. We are glad to see their con- 
certs commencing under such favourable auspices, as they will 
introduce to the Liverpool public a higher class of music than they 
have been in the habit of hearing, and give them an oppottunity ‘of 
elevating their taste. We recommend all Idvers’ of miisic to avail 
themselves of these opportunities of hearing well-performed the 
works which haye had great influence in establishing the reputation 
of the most celebrated composers.—Liverpool Muil. 


Baistot.—A concert, given by the Classical Harmonist Society, 
took place on Tuesday the 29th ult., at the Victoria-rooms, Clifton. 
The performances consisted of selections from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,’ and Weber's Oberon; which were excel- 
lently rendered by a band and chorus of nearly 250 performers. 
The prineipal vocalists were the Misses Birch and Dolby, both. of 
whom acquitted themselyes admirably. The National Anthen,, 
instead of being hurried through -at the ‘end of the performance, 
to an accompaniment of shuffling feet and closing doors, was sun, 
at the commencement, after the manner adopted, we belieye, at the: 





: National concerts in London. . 


i seem to be in tip-top voice. She sang. the. first sc 


The principal “ points” in the first 
art were the air with Variations, “Soin eb great’ 
swectness by Miss Birch, ‘and the violin obligato accompaniment 
by Mr. Cooper, whose introduction was whantwously “and loudly 
attored: The second part," consisting of selections from “Oberon,’ 
appeared decidedly the’ favourite “portion ‘of the: entermainment. 
We were particularly struck’ w h “the ‘venutifal -" Héraw -ehoris,” 
and the FF by Miss Birch. ‘Miss Dolby’s song, A e Arab’ 
maid,” and’. Araby, dear Araby,” were also muc if , 
We must not omit to name” Miss" Bireh’s brilliant exécation of fhe’ 
grand scena commencing “Ocean, thow ‘mighty monster,” the vuri- 
ous conflicting emotions in which ‘were “beautifully pourtrayed. 
The concert concluded with the andanté movement to Beethoven's’ 
grand symphonie in C minor, and we were. much pleased to ‘see 
that the merits of this splendid piece of music had power to detain 
the company to the conclusion of the performance. We have been 
informed that the number present (about 800) did not compensate 
the society for the outlay meurréd. “'This"is not’ as it should be ; 
and unless the Bristol public’ look'to it, we may chance to lose a’ 
society which is a credit to. our city, and the decadence. of which 
would be a reflection ‘updn the’ taste of the” musical public’ in’ 
this neighbourhood.’ We must not omit 'to ‘speak in the highest” 
terms of the instrumental department of the concert.— Feliz Farley. 
. Lynn.—The Misses Birch and. Williams, and Messrs, Lockey aod: 
Bodda, sang at a concert in the theatre here on Welvosdet net. 
which was tolerably attended as far as. concerned the boxes, the other, 
parts of the house being but indifferently, filled... Miss Birch did not, 


from Sonnam-, 
bula, and I thought overloaded it with ornament. .Miss Williams ry 
encored in ‘She shines before me like a.star,” but reanerly A it, 
justice ; a song of her brother's was most-charmingly sung by her, and, 
also encored. Mr. Lockey appeared here; for, the first je, and: 
his singing proved the gem of thé concert—it was so pure and so 
perfectly in-tune. “Ti prego” was most deliciously sung by these 
-three artists, as-also was “ Da mira~ quel fiore,”-by-Miss-Williams- 
and Mr. Lockey. -, Mr..F. Boddesaas-enconns ia, lly,” when he 
substituted “ Philip the Falconer. e weré glad to find that 
Miss Williams had the good taste to repeat the songs in which she 
was encored, and did not follow the preset offetisive fashion of sub- 
stituting others. £03 4p aetpi 

Vincent Watrace.—The New York» Herald: announees the 
marriage of this celebrated composer with Malle. Helene Stoepel , 
the pianiste: ‘They are shortly expected in England. , 

Gatttso.—Galileo seems to us the most ag ama magnificent 
of almost all mon, “All things were against him.” His race, his 
country, his religiog—the meagreness of his instrument, the preva- 
lence of a false philosophy, “ the heavens of which fg iron, and 
the earth brass ;” his age, too, to which he had come like one born’ 
out of due time, all hampered his motions, if they could not alto-' 
gether impede his flight. Homer was, according to 7 his poOne as 
‘but there is no evidence that he was persecuted—and his poem: = 
glorifying the religion of his time, were poquestippably opular. 
Dante’s misery, too, as Macaulay remarks, “came from within” — 
.he was a dark star, and rayed out darkness ; but in religion, philo- 
sophy, and feeling, he was the man of his own era. Milton at one 
time rode upon the wave, and even in his decadence and decline. 
he was not openly insulted, but sate peacefully at his cottage door, 
with eyes rolling in vain to find the day. The religious belief of his 
age, besides, he respected, coincided. in, an egyered with a richer 
mantle than was ever woven in the looms of Ormus. But Gilileo 
outshot his period by the distance of the stats; and the religion and 
philosophy of his age, united with its baseness and ‘superstition in 
revenging the unprecedented stride. Persecuted by the Church,, 
unsupported by the world, with here and there, indeed, a brave, 
‘young breast for a shield, we never find him broken-hearted, and 
but once, and for a moment, borne down. ‘We see him, on the 
contrary, like the hero of “ Exeelsior,” with a banner in his hand, 
bearing on it the device “2 pur si muove” (still it moves), climb- 
ing from height to height, stepping from star to star, till lost in the. 
immensity of distance, like'an ascending god. Ever thus does the 
‘great man arise, like a strain of music which, when highest, 








Suggests least the idea of an upward limit, and which triumphs evea 
in its lowest fal].—Zclectic Review. Stand ae Vaal 
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Witurams, THE Barp. or Gramoxcan.—During one of his 
perambulations in Cardiganshire, he found himself, on a dreary 
Fintan evening, at too, great a distance from the abode of any 
iend for him to reach at a reasonable hour; he was also more 
than commonly weary, and, therefore, turned into a road-side 
public-house to take up his night’s lodgings. He had been there 
only a short time, standing before the cheerful fire, when a poor 
lar entered with a pack on his back, and evidently suffering 
from cold and fatigue. The pedlar addressed the landlord in 
humble tone, begging he might lodge there, but frankly ayowiug 
that he had no'money, ‘Trade, he said, had of late been unfayour- 
able to him; no one bought his goods ; and he was making the 
best of his way to a more populous district, There were, however, 
articles of value in his pack, much more than sufficient to pay for 
his entertainment, and he tendered any part of them, in payment, or 
in pledge, for the boon of shelter and refreshment. ‘The Jandlord, 
however, was one of those sordid beings who regard money as the 
standard of worth in their fellow-men, and the want of it as a 
warrant for insult ; he, therefore, sternly told the poor wayfarer 
there was no harbour for him under that roof, if he had no coin to 
ay for it. Again and again the weary man, with pallid looks and 
eeble voice, entreated the heartless wretch, and was_as often re- 
pulsed, in a style of bull-dog surliness, till at length he was roughly 
ordered to leave the house. The bard was not an unmoved witness 
of this revolting scene ; his heart had been sending forth its current 
in rapid and yet more rapid pulsations to his now glowing extremities, 
as he listened and looked on. He had only one solitary shilling in 
his pocket, which he had destined to purchase his own accomoda- 
tions for that wintry night ; but its destination was now changed. 
Here was a needy man requiring it more than himself ; and, accord- 
ing to his generous views of the social compact, it became his duty 
to sacrifice his minor necessities to the greater ones of his fellow- 
creature. Snatehing the shilling from its lurking-place, he placed 
it in the hand ofthe poor pedlar, telling him that would pay for 
his lodging, and lodging he would have, in spite of the savage who 
had re it.. Then darting a withering look at the publican, he 
exclaimed, ** Villain, do you gall yourself a man? ; You, who 
would turn out a poor, exhausted: traveller from your house on a 
night like this, under any circumstances! But he has offered you 
ample payment for his quarters and you refused him. Did you 
mean to follow him, and rob him, and perhaps murder him? You 
have the heart of a mnrderer. You are a disgrace to humanity, 
and I will not stay under your roof another minute ; but turn out 
this poor traveller at your peril—yon dare not refuse the money 
he can now offer you.” Having thus vented his indignant feelings 
with his ustial heartiness, [ola seized his staff, and walked out into 
the inclement night, pennyless, indeed, and supperless, too, but 
with a rich perception of the truth uttered by him who “ had not 
where to lay his head,” though omnipotent as well as universal in 
his beneficence—“ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” A 
walk of many miles lay between him and his friend’s house, to 
which he now directed his steps ; and by the time he entered it 
early on the following morning, his powers had nearly sunk under 
cold and exhaustion. A fever was the sequel, and he was not able 
to resume the journey for several weeks.—Recollections of E. 
Williams, the Bard of Glamorgan. 


Rev. Dr. Commine on Music.—Luther was deeply affected with 
music. One day two of Luther's friends, on visiting him, found 
him in deep despondeney, and prostrate on the floor. They struck 
up one of the sole and beautiful tunes which the reformer loved 
—his melancholy fled—he rose and joined his friends in the tune, 
adding, “ The devil hates good music.” Writing to a friend who 
was oppressed with melancholy, he said, “ Up! strike up a song to 
my lord on the organ—the Ze Deum or the Benedictus ; sing 
away, as David and Elisha did. If the devil come again, say 
‘Out, deyil | I must sing to Lord!’ Sing a good tune or two, 
and learn to defy the devil.” "The highest evidence of the power 
and excellency of the hymns and music of Luther, is the fact that 
the Roman Catholics adopted them. The people would sing them ; 
and, therefore, the priests introduced them into Romish churches. 
A Carmelite friar observed, “Luther’s hymns helpéd his cause 
astonishingly—they spread amo’ " 
were sung not only in the churches and schools, but also in the 
houses and workshops, in the streets and market places, in lanes 


all classes of the people, andj L 


and fields.”. I do long te see the wretched rants, that are; but! too 
popular, hniebea from church and chapel, and these grave and 
heavenly compositions occupying their place ; and one object of 
this lecture is to lead you to hunt all rants out of Christendom 
and bring in and popularise the noble compositions, chants, and 
tunes of the ancient masters. Tn listening to the music of the reat 
masters, what rapturous flights of sound? what pathetic chimes! 
what expressions of agony and woe! in short, what an embodimen 
of all the feelings of suffering and rejoicing humanity sympathisec 
with, and furnished with a voice, and an ghauent tongue, in“ these 
creations of human genius! How the chorus strikes on the ear in 
erashes of thunder at one moment, out of which instantly starts a 
solitary trumpet, like the trumpet of doom. Again the chorus 
swells and dies like the wind of summer ; anon we listen to intricate 
and mystic passages of music, which wave to and fro like the 
swinging of branches of trees in the storm ; then again ceases as 
if a lul¥ had occurred in the hurricane, and some solitary swect 
voice, like Jenny Lind’s, darts off like a bird out of the trees, and’ 
floats upon the air, and sings in ecstasy a wild sweet solo in the 
warm sunshine. Poetry, painting, and music, are three great inter- 
preters of nature, each disclosing some hidden beauty. some inuer 
excellency, some long-concealed hieroglyphic ; but of the three, 
music is the mightiest, the purest, truest, heavenliest. Painting is 
nature smiling, resting, moving, beautiful ; poetry is nature .speak- 
ing, whisperiug, laughing, crying, “day unto day uttering’ speech, 
and night showing knowledge.” Music is nature rendering forth ~ 
those deep and abyssmal feelings which the first two are unable to 
express—nature singing what poetry seems—the three witnesses to 
the loss of beauty, and glory, and perfection, that. are gone, but 
prophets, and earnests, and instalments of a glory, and beauty, and 
perfection that are promised ; not the devil’s property, and*‘so ‘to 
be left in his possession, but God’s fallen chiefs yet to he redeemed 
and reinstated in their place as reflectors of his glory, the trumpets 
of his praise.—Sharpe's London Magazine. 


Messaes. Beare ano Cuarpstt intend giving a musical and 
dramatic entertainment on avery noyel scale at Willis’s Rooms. 
Madame Thillon and Mr. Hudson are engaged. These entertuin-, 
ments will involve changes of costume, assumptions of characters, 
&e. Mr. Albert Smith is writing the first part, and Mr. Selby the; 
second, 


Feticren Davin.— Among the competitors for public honours 
during the approaching Industrial Exhibition of Nations, will be this 
eminent composer, who intends to bring with him to London his 
“ Christopher Colombe,” and other works of interest, as yet 
unknown in this country. It is not true that M. Felicien David 
is engaged to produce any of his works at the Grand National 
Concerts. 


Joxuien’s Moxster Fivvce.—Mr. William Green, shipping 
agent, at Folkestone, reccived on the Ist inst., from Paris, an 
‘“octobasse,” which’ is intended’ for the first coming concerts at. 
Drury Lane. The wonderful dimensions-of this instrament may be 
imagined from its height being apyends of twelve feet, independent 
of the stand. The tones will be produced-*by pedals acting on 
circular pieces on the finger-board. ue 


Mapame Ucatpe.—This brilliant voealist,.the French Jenny 
Lind, or Parisian Nightingale, as she is styled, has resumed her 
performances at the Opera Comique, with the utmost success, in 
Ambroise Thomas’s clever and successful opera, the Songe d’un nuit 
te. She has taken the public quite by storm. Coudere’s per-. 
formance in the character of Shakspeare, in the same opera, is a. 
master-piece of genuine lyric comedy. The music is decidedly the 
best which Mr. Thomas has yet given to the public, and has mate- 
rially raised his reputation. 


Tueatre Iratign.—The Theatre Italien in Paris was to 

last night under Mr. Lanien's direction ; a general rehearsal took’ 
place on Thursday, to which the press and a certain number of 
privileged indiyiduals were invited. The theatre has beea newly. 
and splendidly decorated. The opera was the Sonxembula,. in 
which Madame Sontag sustained the principle bart snpworted by. 
zablache an Colapiat It is reported in Paris that Signor 
ences! has concluded an engagement with the Theatre National 
e Musique, , 
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Merverserr.—This celebrated composer, who has been staying 
several weeks at Paris, left on Sunday evening for Berlin. 


Macreapy’s Last Pearonmances.The attention of the youth 
of both sexes should be especially directed to these last per- 
mances of Mr. Macready, for they would form the finest intellectual 
lessons conveyed in the most captivating form. They would form 
one of the most pleasing remembrances of their lives—he as 
familiar to them from their powerful impressiveness as houschold 
words. They would witness the forty years’ concentrated study of 
a powerful mind developed in the vigorous embodiments of Shaks- 
peare’s unparallelled creations by our greatest living actor—of that 
mighty poet, whose works adorn the homes of the greatest and 
humblest of every creed throughout the civilized world, and beau- 
tifies and gives force to the oratory of the pulpit, the senate, aud 
the bar. ‘ 


Henry Kiaxe Wutre.—You are mistaken about Henry White ; 
the fact is briefly this:—At the age of seventeen he published a 
little volume of poems of very great merit, and sent with them to the 
different reviews a letter, stating that his hope was to raise money 
by them to pursue his studies and get to college. Hamilton, then 
one of the critical, showed me this letter. I asked him to let me 
review the book, which he promised ; but he sent me no books 
after the promise. Well, the M. Review noticed this little volume 
in the most cruel and insulting manner. I was provoked, and 
Wrote to encourage the boy, offering to aid him in a subscription 
for a costlier publication." I spoke of him in London, and had as- 
surances of assistance from Sotheby, and, by way of Wynn, from 
Lord Carysfort. His second letter to me, however, said he was 
going to Cambridge, under Simeon’s protection. I plainly saw 
that the Evangelicals had caught him; and as he did not want 
what little help I could have procured, and I had no leisure for new 
eorespondences, ceased to write to him, but did him what good I 
could in the way of reviewing, and getting him friends at Cambridge. 
He died last autumn, and | received a letter informing me of it. _[t 
gave me a sort of shock, because, in ‘spite of his Evanygelicism, 1 
always expected great things, froai the proof he had given of very 
superior powers ; and, in replying to this letter, 1 asked if there 
were any intention of publishing anything which he might have 
left, and offered to’ give an opinion upon his papers, and look them 
over. Down came a box full, which literally made my heart ache, 
and my eyes overflow, for never did: behold such proofs of human 
industry. To make short, | took the matter up with interest, col 
lected his letters, and have, at the expense of more time than such 
a poor fellow as myself can very well: afford, done what his family 
are very grateful for, and what I think the world will thank me for 
too. Ofcourse I have done it gratuitously. His life will affect 
ou, for he fairly died of intense application. Cambridge. finished 
im. .When his nerves were already so overstrained: that his nights 
were u.ter misery, they gave him medicines to enable him to hold 
out during examination for a prize! The horse won—but he died 
after the race! Among his letters there is a great deal of Metho- 
dism ; if this procures for the book, as it very likely may, a sale 
among the righteous over-much, I shall rejoice for the sake of his 
family, for 1 am very much interested. I have, however, in justice 
to myself, stated, in the shortest and most decorous manner, that. 
my own views of religion differ widely from his. Still, that I 
should become, and that, too, volantarily, an editor of Methodisti- 
cal and Calvinistie letters, is a thing which, when I think of it, ex- 
—9 cane ~~ of os fe the ny hee of my pension does, 
wonder, like the sailor, what ig to be done nxt.—Li 
Southey, Vol. 3. Sheps: ife of 


: Psoressorn Ayroun’s Battaps.—These fine and 
yries, it seems, are becoming the subjects of popular exposition 
among our neighbours on the other “side of oo Tweed. The 
Midland Counties Herald, of the 17th inst., records that, “‘ On 
Tuesday evening, the Rev.’ Hugh Hutton delivered a lecture on 
Professor — * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, to a very 
attentive and interested audieuce of the friends of the Polytechnic 
Institution at Birmingham. The lecturer illustrated his subject by 
reading, with great taste and effect, several of the pieces in the. 
Professor's volume, such as the  Beath of Montrose,’ ‘ Graham of 


spirit-stirring 


Dundee,’ and others, ‘and concluded with ‘ > 
Lament,’ amidst great applause.” with «Charles Edward's 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ISS DOLBY begs to announce that thé PIRST of her Ann 

SERIES of Three SOIREES MUSICALES, will ta at ney 
residence, 2, HINDE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, on 
TUESDAY, the 12th instant, te commence at EIGHT O'CLOCK precisely. 
Miss DOLBY will be assisted by eminent vocal and instrumental talent, 
Subscription for the Series, ONE. GUINEA; Single tickets for the friends 
of Subscribers, HALF-A-GUINEA each.’ To bé had of Miss DOLBY only. 
The remaining Soirées will take place on the 26 inst, and December the 10th. 








ICTORIAL REPRESENTATION of. the NCE. of HA ONny, 
P and the RELATIONSHIP of bifoutbt Met by C, BNCER, 
and translated from the German by G. F. FL § 

Published by EWER and So i og rt STREET. 
Price Eight Shillings, in Boatds. 

“We have examined the Musical Diagram invented.by Mr. BASLER, 
and find it a most ingenious, useful, and agreeable plan for imparting to 
Amateurs a knowledge of Modulation, and will, from its simplicity, induce 
many to study harmony, who, otherwise, would not have sar 
encounter its difficulties, Believing the invention to ‘be important to the 


Art itself. we h h pleasure in according this opinion— 
JULES BENEDICT. B. MOLIQUE, . RIPRIANI POTTER, 
AUBER, H. W. ERNST, C. LUCAS, 

H. PANOFKA, ST. HELLER, G, A. MACPARREN, 
a eats Bn: ’  @. F. FLOWERS. 





HANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S SIX MOTETTS, (Two of 
oni were reccntly —— at’ the Meeting of the BACH 


SOCIETY,) now in course of publication, are to be printed in Score, with 
English sea German Words, and an additional tation’ for «the 
Pianoforte or Organ, for ‘use at Rehearsals, The Engih Words by 
W. BARTHOLOMEW, Esq. This Work, which. is to 


every Studentand Amateur; and, in consequence, have o a cri tion 
List. zing THE PRICE .OF THR SIX MOTETT AT. PT REN 
SHILLINGS, payable on delivery. THE SUBSCRIPTION PKIC 
CEASE WHEN THE WORK IS COMPLETE. : 


72, NewoaTE Street, SerremBer, 1850. EWER & CO. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES FREQUENTING 


CONCERTS, THEATRES, BALLS, &c, 

EARS’S Blanc de Perle Liq for im t much- 

Pp desired harmonious colour to the COUNTENANCE, tc, ARMS, 
and HANDS. 

Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose ; but, from the 
large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done 
to the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, 
A. F. PEARS has obtained the Recipe for prepating a most innocent Liquid, 
free from all irritating qualities, which has been constantly used by a cele- 
brated Actress, from her earliest youth ; and whose age? Bust and Arms 
have astonished all admirers of the truly beautiful. This Liquid imparts a 
mest delicate softness to the Skin, combined with a‘highly beautiful trans- 
parent whiteness—rarely to be met with in nature.—Price 28. 6d. per bottle, 


LADIES, OBSERVE! 


The Reseate Bloom of Health can in all cases be ensured b 
mit ca eens ct ee 
I M as > . 
paki Is, from’ Ladies of the h 


invaluable and innocent properties, It oye most exquisite tint, which 
is not destroyed either by c of air or r fon, and is, therefore, 
on he “he tobintatle gt mde» of thirty yea 

property 0 | Serfamer, and Inventor of the Traneparent Soap, 






roperty of A. F. PEARS, | 
tt had of the 1 Perfumers in Town and . , andat b 
Ware \ 91, GREAT He STREET, near the Museum, 
London, Price 3s. 6d. per 3 by post, 12 extra stamps. 


for Peans’s Liquip Buoom of Roses. 
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